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ABSTRACT 


The original provisions for compulsory schooling in 
Alberta were introduced in 1888 by the legislature of the 
Northwest Territories. The interest in and provisions for 
compulsory schooling were both part of a generalized 
phenomenon, evident in other provinces of Canada and in 
most countries of the Western World beginning in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. This study explores the 
spreading interest in compulsory schooling in Alberta and 
provides a description and analysis of the historical devel- 
opments related to its growth, 

lac term "compulsory schooling" rather than the more 


common term "compulsory attendance" has been utilized in 
the study. Its meaning encompasses the requirement of 
erecting and operating schools as well as the legal necessity 
for children of particular ages to attend these schools. In 
this way an attempt is made to describe and assess the factors 
affecting both school functioning and school attendance. 
Documents and correspondence outlining the legislative 
and administrative actions of government, including the 
enforcement activities of field personnel, were the main 
sources of data for the study... The author’s examination of 


these materials reveals a dominant concern of government 


Officials for the quality of schooling in rural Alberta. The 
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major re-organization of school districts undertaken in the 
Tate 1930's helped diminish the concern, with the result that 
the sophisticated machinery related to enforcing school 
attendance was dismantled shortly thereafter. 

The results of the author's investigations indicate 
that the government maintained a strong interest in the 
development and efficient operation of a state school system, 
aS a vital social agency in a rapidly growing province. The 
public schools were viewed as an important medium for 
assimilating foreign immigrants. A stringent control of 
private schools was exercised. Extensive investigative 
powers were made available to attendance officers, who 
functioned not only as government agents but as agents of 
the dominent cultural norm which emphasized the importance 
Of isSchooling in society. 

Improvements in school attendance appeared to result 
more from positive forces operating in people's lives, such 
as a desire for schooling, than from negative forces, such 
as the dynamics of enforcement. In actual fact, the enforce- 
ment process dealt with a small minority of Albertans, 
awenatiad inefficiently and, except for a limited preventive 
function which it exercised, had little impact upon school 
attendance. An unsolicited interest in schooling appeared 
to be a widespread phenomenon which motivated developments, 
such as the voluntary and speedy erection of schools in 
pioneer settlements, the public demand for high school 


instruction, and voluntary rather than compelled attendance. 
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As conditions affecting the accessibility of schools 
improved, there was a corresponding increase in levels of 
attendance. 

To the vast majority of Albertans, compulsory school- 
ing legislation essentially served a reassurance function, 
Standing as formalized, legal support of a belief in the 
value of schooling. It can also be said that the history of 
compulsory schooling in Alberta is not so much a history of 


compelled schooling as it is of voluntary participation. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


In contemporary society we find ourselves in a 
position where, as Charles Woltz has stated, “attendance 
at school by the vast majority of children of school age 
is a fact accepted as normal by everyone, and as proper 


by all except a few." 


The legal requirements that 
school be provided and that children attend stand as 
seldom-challenged demands piaced by the State upon its 
citizens. In short, the phenomenon of compulsory school- 
‘ing generally is considered as obviously desirable. 

Reflected in this situation of ready acceptance 
TSeaecontinuing appreciation of schools and schooling. 
Both the institution and the process are considered by 
most people to be functional instruments in satisfying 
societal needs and in combatting its problems. 

The belief in schools and schooling has become so 
deeply engrained that we no longer hear the sustained 
rhetoric justifying the place of schooling in our lives. 
It is almost as though schooling is now acknowledged as 
an unchallenged essential of our social existence. We 
have become socially conditioned to the value and impor- 
tance of schools and readily accept the fact the children 
will attend and that the large expenditures necessary for 


such an enterprise will be borne by society. Eugen 
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Ehrlich illustrates the psychological dynamics which can 
explain such an unquestioning faith: 
The important norms function only through 
suggestion. They come to man in the form 
of commands or of prohibitions; they are 
addressed to him without a statement of 
the reason on which they are based; and he 
Obeys them without a moment's reflection. 
They have not subdued man but have educated 
him. They are being impressed upon his 
mincSinehisechiidroods ane'tl tiis notedone” ; 
“It is not proper", "Thus hath God commanded" 
follows him through his whole life. And he 
submits with a willingness which is greater 
the more emphatically experience brings home 
to him the advantages of obedience and the 
disadvantages of disobedience.2 

While there may be a great deal of criticism 
directed at the nature of the school experience, there are 
only a few radical voices which have dared challenge the 
basic idea of schooling. Although there may be evident 
dissatisfaction with the content, the process and the 
costs of schooling, concerted efforts have been made to 
make schooling more widely accessible and all-inclusive 
of the young of our society. 

Not only have the assumptions about the value of 
schooling and the need for compulsory regulations become 
firmly rooted but so too have the related language and 
symbolism become entrenched. Most of these descriptive 
pirasesvoreimages refer to past practice, yet they 
continue to have a potency of meaning in contemporary 
discourse: ‘As* such’ theyrtend to substantiatesther strong 
faith in compulsory schooling. 


A phrase such as ‘playing hookey', for example, 
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has as clear a denotation for today's students as it did 
for yesterday's. Similarly, the descriptive label "truant 
officer" is far from being an obsolete term even though 
its usage in Alberta was officially terminated in 1916. 
The spectre of education's bogey-man at work, peeking 
under billiard tables and knocking on neighbor's doors, 
still elicits from mind and emotion a powerful response. 
Woltz offers the following description of the role of the 
truant officer in an earlier generation: 

When I and most of those who read this were 

of an age when the sound of the school bell 

had little music in it, and the imagined 

Sight of bass breaking water in the pond laid 

temptation heavy on us, the truant officer 

was a figure to be reckoned with. He was a 

fierce minion of the law, a spoil sport, a 

creature who hdad=as Tittle of the mrilk-of 

human kindness in him as the dog-catcher, 

his delight being to lie in wait and pounce 

upon the unwary lad bent upon innocent fun. 

The image remains even though modern-day truant 
officers (attendance officers), where they exist, have 
shifted their orientation from truancy-as-offense to 
truancy-as-symptom. The new orientation views truancy as 
a purposeful action which may reflect, on the one hand 
ane inocen. tasting,of the wbounds .of .pupi bLecontro], .or...on 
the other hand, a personal problem requiring professional 
intervention. 

The unquestioned acceptance of schools and 
compulsory schooling approaches the point of paradox in an 


era wherein the schools are viewed by some to be inadequate 


in their functioning and where length of schooling seems 
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to have limited impact upon social status or salary. The 
paradox is set in even sharper relief when one considers 

the full meaning of the concept of compulsion within compul- 
sory schooling against the backdrop of a supposedly free 
society. In an age where human rights are being accent- 
uated, it seems unusual that legislation in Alberta, which 
from the earliest legal formulation has given police powers 
to attendance officers and has provided legal sanctions to 
Challenge the non-compliance of parents, is still in such 

an accepted position. 

Crmurcism of the conventional arrangement of 
structure and belief has come from a variety of sectors 
and has been directed to both the value of schooling and. 
the appropriateness of compulsion. Among the more persua-~ 
Sive and vocal are a group of revisionist historians who 
have raised questions about the value and function of 
schooling. It is their general opinion that schools have 
not been as positive a contributor to society as the 
"myth builders" would have us believe, but instead have 
been instruments of social control employed by the domi- 
nant element in society to keep people in their appropri- 
ate economic and social places. 

Given their view of the contribution of schooling, 
such historians as David Tyack, Michael Katz, Colin Greer 
and Stanley Schultz argue the need to re-examine the 
place and nature of schooling in our society. They 


attempt to lay bare what they regard as the educational 
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and cultural mythology which rationalizes and justifies 
many current attitudes and practices. For example, 
Michael Katz finds it ironic that “compulston, once a 
ELgucamprovos) GLONsese.tels onOW da reat lex.ce habit sand 
the burden of radical innovation has fallen to those 
who would attack it."" David Tyack tells us that the 
great upsurge in public school attendance in nineteenth- 
century America resulted in most cases from "a broad 
consensus on the value of schooling rather than imposi- 
tion by the force of government. "> Compulsory schooling 
laws, he maintains, were often enacted after the fact of 
improved attendance, were sporadically and inefficiently 
enforced and were aimed at a deviant minority which did 
not ascribe importance to schooling. Colin Greer, in 
his book The Great School Legend refers to the illusion 
about the public schools in American society which 
historically has granted them such prominence that "the 
faith in that legend is so great that most social 
problems ... are seen as unique phenomena, exceptions 
to the rule, phenomena which the schools will eventually 
mitigate."° 
A limited number of analysts of contemporary 
schooling go even further than these revisionists and 
question the value of institutionalized schooling. Social 
critics such as Paul Goodman and Ivan Illich bring to bear 


unique perspectives which pose a bold challenge to the 
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casual assumptions of our society. In his book Compulsory 
Mis-Education Goodman tells us that "the compulsory 

system has become a universal trap and is no good. Very 
many of our youth, both poor and middle class, might be 
better off if the system did not exist, even if they had 
no formal schooling at alt." To Goodman, education must 
be voluntary rather then compulsory since “no growth to 
freedom occurs except by intrinsic motivation."° He calls 
for an expansion of educational opportunities and a 
demolition of present monolithic school systems. 

Ivan Illich, in arguing for the need to de-school 
society, decries the mentality which accepts that educa- 
tion can only properly be attained through schooling.° 
Scno0 lS. tO 1 llich,, are artificial settings which “remove 
children from the everyday world of Western culture and 
plunge them into an environment far more primitive, 


10 They also are seen to be 


magical and deadly serious." 
hierarchial institutions reflecting and buttressing the 
dominant forces and values in society. Illich exhorts 

us to dis-establish them and to believe that "the inverse 
of school is possible: that we can depend on self- 
motivated learning instead of employing teachers to bribe 
Or compel the student to find the time and the will to 
learn; that we can provide the learner with new links to 
the world instead of continuing to funnel all educational 


programs through the teechen ts 
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Even though these men direct their criticism mainly 
to the condition of post-primary schooling in urban America, 
for example to the spectre of schools patrolled by armed 
guards, the central element of compulsion in contemporary 
schooling is still a vital target. We are challenged to 
re-evaluate the compulsory aspects which characterize 
current practice. These attributes need not be revered, 
we are told, simply because they have endured but should be 
examined in terms of their applicability to today's needs 
and tomorrow's requirements. 

Studies in the history of compulsory schooling can 
help greatly in clarifying the historical legacy which is 
associated with contemporary structures, attitudes and 
practices. This area of school regulation and practice has 
commanded an increased degree of interest in recent years, 
particularly in the United States. However, research on 
this subject in other national settings, unfortunately, has 
been very limited. Research in the history of Canadian 
education has paid little attention to this subject. 

Not only are further studies valuable because of the 
information they provide about compulsory schooling under 
particular circumstances but they also help build a basis 


for comparative analysis and generalization. 
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Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to present a descrip- 
tion and analysis of the historical developments related 
to compulsory schooling in the Province of Alberta. Be- 
cause the province was built upon the foundation establish- 
ed by the residents of the North-West Territories, the 
Study will begin in the Territorial period with the 
introduction in 1888 of the first compulsory schooling 
legislation. It ends in 1942 with the dismantling of an 
elaborate reporting and enforcing system which had 


attempted to regulate school attendance since 1910. 


Nature of the Study 

The ‘Alberta experience’ in compulsory schooling 
has many unique aspects. In broad outline however, its 
developmental profile is similar to those in most Western 
Natronseande in fact 1t appears. to bev part: of a larger 
movement. 

For this reason the study begins ween a Look at 
compulsory schooling as it developed internationally. 
Following a consideration of the larger movement and the 
growth of compulsory schooling, the focus of the study 
shifts to an examination of the specific developments 
which characterize the Alberta experience. These develop- 
ments are assessed against the background of certain 


theoretical considerations. 
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The first relates to the motivation behind the 
expansion of public schooling and improvements in school 
attendance. Social control theorists such as Katz and 
Prentice !¢ suggest that negative forces provided the main 
impetus. For example, Katz maintains that in the United 
States these changes were the result of efforts directed 
by "a coalition of the social leaders, status-anxious 
parents, and status-hungry educators to impose education- 
al innovation, each for their own reasons, upon @ reluc- 


tant community." 


On the other hand, Tyack contends 

that a positive dynamic was a central ingredient on the 
American scene, in the form of a broad consensus concern- 
ing the value of schooling which was reflected in a will- 
APN eSSarOr public fiffancing and public eantrol .of schools 
and in significant improvements in the level of attend- 
ance, 2" It is important to determine whether or not either 
of these two scenarios describes educational developments 

in Alberta. 

The second theoretical consideration is also 
related to motivation for action. Neil Sutherland has 
documented the concern expressed by social reformers in 
Canada during the period 1880-1920 relating to pce one 
affecting children. °° He contends that the concern was 
often generated by the perceived effects of an increasing 


urbanization and industrialization in the country, and 


that as a result a variety of programs were instituted 
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either to protect the rights of children or to.assist.in 
effective child rearing. Rebecca Coulter's recent thesis 
relates the concern to child welfare activities in Alberta 


16 Ligtseusefuls to 


soon after the turn of the century. 
determine if the development of compulsory schooling 
legislation and the related activities of ROUeranent 
personnel were associated with this movement. 

Thirdly, a theoretical framework is used by the 
author to help describe and analyze the specific develop- 
ments in relation to compulsory schooling in Alberta. 

The framework is taken from the work of David Tyack in 
which he discusses the history of computsory attendance 


in the United States. +! 


An attempt is made, through the 
process of this study, to determine its usefulness 
beyond the American context. 

In his model Tyack denotes two distinct phases 
of development and describes each briefly. The first is 
TiemSVnbOlVeRS tager as liieis 1 yack.s Glaimethat anitial 
compulsory schooling legislation was relatively unenforce- 
able, due for example to a lack of specificity in wording, 
or unenforced, due to factors such as an ambivalent 
attitude held by school and governmental personnel and a 
lagcksOt aust tf 1 Cent number, ofventorceys «litt tegettens.0n 
was given to organized methods of enforcing attendance. 
Consequently, the legislation had a limited impact upon 
chaidren and their parents./, Inethis, earlyostage of 


development it can be said, according to Tyack, that 
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compulsory schooling legislation encapsulated the strong 
belief in schools and the schooling process which was 
held by most citizens. However, there was little move- 
ment beyond the statement of belief Per the establish- 
ment of procedures which would help guarantee that the 
intent of the legislation was carried out. 

Tyack's second stage, the bureaucratic stage, 
is characterized mainly by the development and operation 
of an organizational apparatus geared to make effective 
the compulsory schooling legislation enacted earlier. 

In many situations stronger laws were introduced to. 
permit vigorous and defensible activity by school author- 
ities and government personnel. The bureaucratic system 
established for this task often developed sophisticated 
techniques to force the attendance of truants. 

Besides attempting to ascertain the degree to 
which the Alberta experience fits Tyack's theoretical 
framework, the author will attempt to answer the fol low- 
ing questions: Did the Alberta experience with compul- 
sory schooling parallel, in time and substance, the 
developments occurring on the national and international 
scene? What developments characterized the Alberta 
experience in compulsory schooling? Was the enforcement 
process an exercise in social and/or cultural control? 
To what extent were levels of school attendance in 


Alberta a function of: positive forces, such as a desire 
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for schooling, and to what extent were they a function of 
negative forces, such as the vigor of enforcement of 


attendance? 


Definition of Terms 

In its strictest sense the phrase “compulsory 
schooling" encompasses two distinct yet equally essential 
ingredients. In order to be able to have children attend 
school it was necessary for them to have access to a 
school. Hence compulsory schooling placed the expectation 
before ratepayers and residents that schools would be 
erected and operated. As well, it placed before children 
and parents the requirement that children attend these 
schools. Both requirements were embodied in legislation. 

The process of enforcing the mandatory provisions 
of the legislation centered almost exclusively upon the 
attendance of pupils. Similarly, most research has been 
directed to this aspect rather than to the erection and 
operation Of Scnools. “AS ‘a? result, the’ terms “compulsory 
schooling" and "compulsory attendance" have come to be 
considered as being almost synonymous in meaning. However, 
the author attempts to utilize a precision of definition 
which retains the distinct and separate meaning for each 
term. 

In normal usage the terms "compulsory schooling" 
and "compulsory education" also have been used inter- 


changeably.. Of the two, the former is the more precise 
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and will be employed by the author in the context of this 
Study. The term "compulsory schooling” has an explicit 
institutional reference whereas the term “compulsory 
education" could conceivably refer to activities under- 
taken within other institutions or agencies which have an 
educative function in our society. This differentiation 
in meaning, although important to this study, usually has 
not been made in previous research. In fact, most of the 
pertinent literature and historical documents which were 
consulted for the purpose of this study have employed the 
phrase "compulsory education" in usage directed exclusively 
toward the process of schooling. 

hesterms State schools”, “nationdl schools”, 
“public schools" and "common schools" are to be considered 
as synonymous in this study and will be utilized as 
descriptions of the system of schools established for the 
education of all children. A differentiation between 
public and separate schools, as the terms are commonly 
used in reference to the Alberta system, iS not necessary 


for the purpose of this study. 


Sources of Research Material 

Material upon which this study is based is 
Deinariiv printed material. vin the form of books, need 
icals and reports obtained from libraries and archive 


collections. 
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The subject of compulsory schooling or compulsory 
attendance has received relatively little attention from 
educational writers and for this reason there is a rather 
limited literature to which the author has been able to 
refer. As could be predicted, most educational historians, 
of which Cubberley, Butts, Good and phils ae examples, 
have viewed this phenomenon as a positive development with- 
in the context of a grand progression toward the realiza- 
tion of fully-functional national school systems. However, 
the subject has received little direct attention in these 
works and often has been accorded only incidental mention. 

The revisionist historians, referred to earlier, 
have challenged this positive perspective and have 
provided a critical view of the school and of compulsory 
attendance. In the recent past significant works, such 
as the ones of Katz and Tyack which have been mentioned, 
have added greatly to the research on the subject of 
compulsory schooling. These efforts nae been particularly 
helpful in stressing the crucial role which ideology 
plays in the educational enterprise and in encouraging an 
open-mindedness when assessing the motives and attitudes 
which gave birth to and sustained particular school 
practices. 

Available research which relates solely to the 
subject of compulsory schooling is found largely in the 


form of periodical literature and therefore is not 
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extensive in its coverage. Besides the problem of brevity, 
most of the articles are limited to description and do not 
contain much analysis. Examples of journal articles of 
topical interest are the studies of Carlile, Perrin, 


Jernegan, Woltz, and Miller. 19 


A noted exception to the 
Stated limitations in Tyack's recent journal article,-9 
which is primarily analytical. 

As with the national histories, information about 
the history of compulsory schooling in Alberta is very 
limited. Most data are subsumed within the documentation 
of the growth of public education in the province and in 
many of the works the same ideological ba as is evident. 
Useful works include those of Phillips; Shortt and 
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Doughty; Wilson, Stamp and Audet; and Chalmers. 
dealing with topics related to compulsory schooling in 
Alberta have also been functional sources for this study. . 
Those which have been particularly helpful are the ones 
produced by McDonald, Goresky, Selinger, Patterson, and 
Dent.°¢ Bargen's thesis,<° later issued in book form, is 
of particular value in studying the legal aspects of 
compulsory attendance. 

Government documents stand out as the principal 
resource. The Annual Reports of the Department of 
Education especially are valuable, although their potential 


for bias or self-justifying documentation requires 


continual scrutiny. They outline significant legislative 
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and executive action and often the supporting rationalé 
for each as well. The Annual Reports and the Census of 
Canada are both useful also as sources of statistical 
data relating to school attendance in Alberta. Unfortu- 
nately, information from the two sources cannot be 
reliably correlated," but each resource serves a 
functional purpose when considered separately. Depart- 
mental correspondence and related documents in use prior 
to 1935 have not been retained by the Department. How- 
~ ever, the author was able to obtain a small number of 
such items from a private source. They are useful in 


indicating the bureaucratic management of attendance 


matters in the province. Photostatic copies of the more 


pertinent items of correspondence have been placed in the 


Appendix. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE INTERNATIONAL LEGACY 
Introduction 

Compulsion has not always been an accepted 
Characteristic of schooling. ,.in fact, as Katz sindicates., 
it was initially a radical proposition. Acceptance of 
compulsory schooling came only gradually, with the pace 
of development being determined by the interplay of a 
variety of positive and negative ‘nfluences. 

The initial impetus in support of compulsory 
schooling came in the sixteenth century when, for 
religious reasons, Protestant Reformers appealed for its 
inception. However, despite this early indication of 
interest, it was not until the nineteenth century that a 
Significant growth of public schools occurred, and then 
only when spurred by political rather than religious 
motives. 

Interest in schooling grew in the nineteenth 
century as nation states came to recognize its value as 
an important means of achieving desired social and political 
goals. Great importance was attached to its potential for 
coping with a variety of social problems and for helping to 
ensure the welfare of the states and its citizens through 
education for literacy and citizenship. In addition, 


special attention came to be directed toward the child as 
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a citizen with distinct needs and rights of its own. 

For centuries schooling had been largely fee-based, 
privately sponsored and available to a narrow segment of 
the population. In the nineteenth century the phenomenon 
of public schooling, ‘free’ and available to all, emerged 
and expanded rapidly within a supportive environment. By 
the end of the century, schooling had become a major 
activity for’the vast majority of children: 

The various ideas which nurtured the proliferation 
of public schools also acted in combination as a persuasive 
force to insist that schooling be made compulsory for all 
children. Vigorous opposition was expressed by laissez- 
faire theorists, vested interest elements of church and 
philanthropic organizations, and other concerned groups. 
However, in the face of the influence of a Strong ideology, 
these efforts were largely unsuccessful. In the same 
ideological context the introduction and passage of compul- 
sory schooling legislation exemplified a firm and wide- 


spread belief in the value of public schooling. 


fHhesRelngious Call to Action 


Up until the sixteenth century schools had been 
Vargely a responsibility of the Church, aristocratic in 
nature and designed mainly to train future Church leaders. 
The main thrust for compulsory schooling came from the 


desire for universal education which accompanied the 
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Reformation, wherein personal reading of the Bible was 
emphasized to the extent that "literacy aimost became a 
prerequisite to salvation." 
Martin Luther believed that it was not only the 
right and duty of the state to establish schools but 
that attendance should be compelled as well. In a 
letter to the Elector John of Saxony he argued: 
Where there are towns and villages which have 
the ability your electoral grace has the 
power to compel them to maintain schools, 
pulpits, and parishes ... If the government 
can compel such citizens as are fit for 
military service to bear svdear and rifle, 
to mount ramparts and perform other martial 
duties in time of war; how much more has it 
a right to compel the people to send their 
children to school, because in this case we 
are warring with the devil.2 
Through the assistance of beneficient rulers in the 
Principalities some significant embodiment of Luther's 
desires was achieved. In the Grand Duchy of Weimar, for 
example, attendance at school was enforced on both boys and 
girls as early as veces 
Other Protestant Reformers also put a high value 
on schooling. When Calvin founded the ecclesiastical state 
of Geneva in 1542, he "made education universal and, so 
faroas he was able to realize his,plans. itewas obligatory.< - 
What Calvin did in Geneva John Knox attempted in Scotland, 
Hitec tewease NOt wntisestoooce tbat wan.eact for thesestan- 


lishment of schools passed Parliament. This act provided 


that a school.be.established.in every. parish... andethat 
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lands be assessed for that purpose."4 

Calvinism was the main impetus behind the first 
compulsory schooling act in North America as well. Jn 
colonial Massachusetts in 1642 we note “the earliest legal 
provision which may be construed to be an expression of 


. 
: School attendance was 


public interest in education." 
not specified in the law but a desired educational stand- 
arc was set. A further law in 1647, commonly referred to 
as the Old Deluder Satan Act provided the means for 
securing an education as demanded by the act of 1642. 
Towns numbering fifty householders were compelled to hire 
a teacher and towns of one hundred householders were 
compelled to establish a grammer school. Compulsory 
attendance was not mentioned in either act. 

In England, during this period, little impact upon 
the schools was felt through the fervour of religious re- 
form. What the masses of children seemed to need was 
primary instruction but the state failed to respond. As 
Perrin mentions, schooling “came only by private benefice 
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when the Reformation was far advanced." 
H.G. Good mentions, the Reformation was educationally 
destructive. With England separating from Rome in 1534 
the monastic grammar schools were closed and many of the 
sources of charitable aid were eradicated. 


However, at least one author refers to a sixteenth 


century contribution of England to the development of 
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compulsory education. It was secular rather than religious 
and refers to English apprenticeship practices: 


The English of the sixteenth century, becoming 
alarmed at the growing vagabondage of the 
time, commenced the enactment of a series of 
laws that made apprenticeship education com- 
pulsory for those who might otherwise become 
vagrants. 8 


The English Poor and Apprenticeship Law of 1601, 


for example, obliged overseers of the poor in each local- 
ity to make systematic arrangements to teach useful trades 
to the young poor. The intention was to prevent the 


growth of a pauper class through aid to vocational educa- 


9 


tion. E.P. Cubberley notes that "in this compulsory 


apprenticeship with general taxation of those with property 
to provide workhomes and materials, we have the germ 
among English-speaking peoples of the idea of the general 


taxation of all persons by the State to provide schools 


for the children of the States! "° 


Unfortunately, much of the educational effort of 
the Reformation translated itself into the urgent need for 


training of leaders, especially religious leaders, through 


it 


the medium of classical schools. No widespread growth of 


vernacular elementary. schools was realized. As Cubberley 
Outs eat. 


The creation of a largely new type of schools, 
and in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of 
large classes of people who before had never 
shared in the advantages of education, in 
consequence proved to be a work of centuries 
What Luther and Calvin declared at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century to be a necessity of 
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the State and the common right of all, it 

took until well into the nineteenth century 

actually to create and make a reality.12 

However, some significant contributions of the 

Reformation period, applicable to this study, can be noted. 
The Reformation marks an important step in beginning the 
transfer of educational functions from the church to the 
Stdt@esah.G. GOOd notes that “trom,this time on. for 
several centuries, we see the increasing activity of the 
state in education until, in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries and after the democratic revolutions, the 
state took over these functions almost completely."° 
R. Freeman Butts mentions that “in the sense that public 
education means civic control, the movement toward public 


uA Further 


education was begun during the Reformation. 
contributions can be found in the fact that in the Refor- 
mation we find the first widely applicable reason for the 


15 and the first effective rationale 


education of:igirls 
for universal education. 

In reference to the basic elements of legislation 
pertaining to compulsory schooling, during the Reformation 
we observe the beginnings of the state's demands upon 
citizens for the tax-supported erection and maintenance of 
schools. Further, a law which compelled attendance at 
school was to be enforced against the parent rather than 


the child, therefore, the responsibility for school attend- 


ance rested as squarely on the parent's shoulders in the 
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sixteenth century as it did later in the nineteenth and 


twentieth centuries. © 


Compulsory Schooling as a Political Ideal 


Whereas the hopes for mass education given birth 


during the Reformation received limited fulfillment in most 


countries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in 
Germany significant developments occurred which served as 
an inspiration for nineteenth century activity. In this 
setting schools, as state institutions, were utilized to 
promote national goals. 

King Frederick William I of Prussia issued school 
laws in 1713 and 1717 which made it compulsory for all 


ey To help the 


parents to send their children to school. 
indigent who were unable to pay tuition fees, the commu- 
mivy? <a t aed tha s to be taxed. In 1737 a general school 
code provided state aid for schoolmasters and for the 
erection of schools. ~ In 1763 Frederick the Great issued 
the Prussian School Code which laid the basis for a 
national system of elementary education. Compulsory 
attendance from the age of five to thirteen was ordered 
and requirements were set pertaining to the school year, 
the hours of the school day, the curriculum and teacher 
training. State inspectors were empowered to inspect 

and supervise the schools. A national board of education 
was instituted in 1787 to control all elementary and 


secondary schools. In the Prussian Code of 1794 the 
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principle of state control of education was enunciated, 


schools were declared state institutions and local school 
committees were established. -° 

It was the Prussian example of establishing public 
schools and of utilizing them to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of national ends that became, in the nineteenth 
century, a central justification in many countries to 
introduce compulsory schooling. 

The transition from the schools as creatures of 
the Church to creatures of the State proceeded more slowly 
in other countries of the Western World. But there also, 
eventually, “a new political impulse replaced the earlier 
religious motive as the incentive for education, and 
education for literacy and citizenship became, during the 
nineteenth century, a new political ideal that has, in 
time, spread to progressive nations all over the world, "29 

This political impulse went beyond education for 
Reet en to a concern for the development of the poten- 
tial in all citizens. But whether the nation state was 
intended to be the end and the citizen the means, or vice 
versa, would prove to be a pivotal aspect of national 
development. In either case compulsory schooling was 
viewed with favour as a legislative tool to help realize 
the desired result. 


Through compulsion in German education the govern-. 


ment sought to “inculcate national loyalties, prepare each 
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individual for his place in the state, and discover and 


20 : ae A : 
4 Theirs was an aristocratic model with 


train leaders. 
nationalism as a dominant motivating force. 

The American example was in some ways a contrast. 
In the nineteenth century American reform efforts, some 
observers maintain, were directed toward the development 
of “an egalitarian educational apparatus intended to 
equip every child with the necessary minimum of informa- 
tion and character to enable him to take his place as an 
autonomous being in a free society governed by popular 


21 ; ait 
Leaders were supposed to have visualized 


suffrage." 
education as an indispensable instrument of popular sov- 
oni niey and an intellectual defense against aristocratic 
tendencies. ©“ Horace Mann, the able proponent of the 
American public school, went as far as to maintain that 
"the establishment of a republican government, without 
well-appointed and efficient means for universal education 
of the people, is the most rash and foolhardy experiment 


- Compulsion, then, in the American 


ever tried by man.” 
setting, was to remove the constraints imposed by a lack | 
of education upon the individual's ability to realize his 


potential. boths for! personailends) and for icithizenship. 


Other Persuasive Factors 


Besides political considerations, another critical 


factor encouraging the nation states to institute 
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compulsory schooling was industrialization. Soon after 
the onset of the Industrial Revolution the long-standing 
apprenticeship system of education became disrupted and 
child labour in factories became Treneleney Remedial 
action during the early nineteenth century, such as in 
the formpofathe .Eactorvyalctsdandwthercharity schools in 
England, could do little to accomodate the profound social 
needs. They were little better than stop-gap arrangements. 
Besides this, industrialization soon produced vocal 
middle and working classes which put forth "a demand for 
education as a matter of right rather than as a matter of 
charity (which) took the form of an appeal to the state 
to employ its power to tax and to provide the enlarged 
educational opportunities that were needed." 
In the industrial world education was seen as an 
economic asset. It was an asset to society because of 
the increased productivity it represented and it was seen 
as a means for the attainment of personal prosperity and 
independence. Horace Mann related education and economic 
well-being to the extent that "knowledge and abundance 
sustain to each other the relation of cause and effect."° 
A strong belief in the connection evecare 
tion and personal character was often expressed and as 
such it served as a persuasive force for compulsory school- 


ing. A clear statement of the relationship is found in 
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the following excerpt from a report proposing the intro- 


duction of compulsory schooling into Pennsylvania in 1871: 


The plain fact is that there is a natural 
affinity between knowledge and good morals, 
between the normal culture of the intellect 
and of the heart, between truth and rectitude, 
and that a knowledge of reading and writing 
increases both the means and the tendency to 
acquire both the knowledge and the habits © 

of virtue and good morals. 26 


Justification for compulsory schooling on compas- 
Sionate grounds was often expressed. Frequently this 
sentiment Cea racee’ toward children of the poor or the 
underprivileged. Whereas children of a number of more 
fortunate citizens were availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of schooling, these children had little or no 
exposure to school. Their education, important for their 
moral and religious instruction, was considered vital and 
preferable to possible exploitation through child labour. 
The charity and pauper schools, as mentioned, were not 
effective since they were relatively few in number and 
the poor frequently failed to attend as they were often 
too proud to declare themselves paupers.*" 

A clear concern that these people become 


educated is found in the Pennsylvania Report referred to 


earlier: 


The natural and proper effect of legislation 
would be, on the whole, to diminish poverty 
and wretchedness, as well as ignorance, vice 
and crime ... To prevent vice and crime by 
removing their causes, and thus prevent their 
consequences of poverty and misery and shame 
of injury and loss to society, is quite as 
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consistent with the proper functions of the 
state as to punish them after they have 
borne their fruit.28 
An American legislator of the time reminded his 
peers that “the benefit of public education is bestowed, 
not on the erring parents, but the innocent children. 
Deny them this and you punish children for the crimes or 
misfortunes of their parents."*9 
In North America a further rationale was present 
in the form of increasing numbers of immigrants from 
European nations. It became clear that compulsory attend- 
ance would help greatly in the task of assimilating these 
newcomers into the dominant culture. A contemporary 
warned: "Unless we educate our immigrants, they will be 
our ruin. It is no longer a question of benevolence, of 
duty, or of enlightened self-interest, but the intellec- 
tual and religious training of our foreign population has 


30 Horace Mann, in 


become essential to our own safety.” 
particular, saw in the schools, public supported and 

attended by all children, a means of developing values 
that all could share in common, despite differences of 


: tel 31 
Nationasoriginaeclass or .ereed: 


Retarding Influences 


One might surmise that all of these elements 
together would compose an irresistable justification for 


compulsory schooling in all western countries by the 
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mid-nineteenth century. But such was not the case, as 
vigorous resistance proved to retard the movement. 
The then-powerful political doctrine of laissez- 

faire was a central force. In England, a demand for a 
minimum of state interference in education and the 
Supreme value attached to individual liberty combined to 
solidify a system of private and voluntary schooling. 
An American State Superintendent of Schools encapsulated 
the laissez-faire philosophy in the following argument 
against compulsory schooling: 

The American idea is a minimum of Taw 

with a maximum of freedom ... I hold that 

compulsory education is contrary to the 

dominant idea which has pervaded the 

development of American institutions 4 

The control of the child is a right of the 

parent and not a duty or privilege. 

Compulsory education is contrary to the law 

of the family and its tendency destructive 

to this institution. 32 

A portion of the 1871 Pennsylvania Report presents 

a striking rebuttal to this concern of infringement upon 
personal or family liberty: 

If the law may restrain a man from cruelly 

beating his horse or his mule, shall it be 

considered an insufferable interference 

with his personal liberty to forbid his 

dwarfing of minds, debassing of morals, 

stunting of bodies and enfeebling the 

constreurtlons of his “en hidren? ° Isethelstate 


more interested in the care of oxen than 
of men?33 


The liberalism of laissez-faire was a negative 
doctrine, for its chief purpose was to prevent or prohibit 


actions which would interfere with the liberty of the 
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individual. It was the realization of a positive form of 
liberalism which helped justify compulsory schooling in 
a purportedly free society. J.H.S. Reid elaborates: 

This liberalism seeks much more than merely 

to prohibit actions that are detrimental to 

liberty; it also aims to create conditions 

that will be favorable to the growth and 

extension of liberty. Such a philosophy 

demands action far more often than it pro- 

Ni ibSevsts 55 On the: citizens of the new 

Tiberal state the chief benefit of govern- 

ment is that under it they themselves are 

enabled to make the most of themselves. 34 

To guarantee the larger freedom thereby generated, 
it was reasoned that the state must exercise its authority 
to make schools operational and to see that all children 
actually attend. 

The growing power of the state raised the problem 
of redefining the relationship between church and state. 
As nations became increasingly more industrial, with the 
challenge to expand educational opportunities so acute, 
the-task of providing. schools for allt’a nation’s children 
involved organization and expenditure beyond the capac- 
ities of any body but the state. For a time the state 
"might take the easy course of subsidizing the existing 
schools, but sooner or later it was bound as major pay- 

‘ 
master to assume control on behalf of the whole community.">> 

The sheer reluctance of many of the churches to 
relinquish the authority and power which they exercized 


retarded the development of compulsory schooling legislation 


in many countries. It was an understandable reluctance, 
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Supported by apprehension about being relegated from a 
central to a peripheral position as providers of school- 
ing to the nation's children. To the churches the 
transition signalled the loss of an important degree of 
involvement and influence in the lives of children and 
their families. In addition there was a concern regard- 
ing the nature of impending governmental supervision of 
existing denominational schools and the value system 
which would be brought to the task. 

There was, then, at mid-nineteenth century an 
interplay of a variety of factors, some encouraging and 
some discouraging for the fortunes of compulsory school- 
ing. The relative strengths of these factors in each 
country produced a staggered timetable through which 
legislation gained acceptance. Although the dates and 
events varied country by country there were overall 
“stmilarities which transcended geographical and political 


boundaries, as seen in the following examples. 


Compulsory Schooling in England 


In nineteenth-century England, the heartland of 
th laissez-faire philosophy, compulsory schooling was 
introduced only after a viconoue struggle. The country's 
educational tradition, as has been mentioned, was one in 
which schooling was regarded as largely the concern of 


philanthropy, of voluntary and private enterprise. 
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Benevolence was a great virtue. Plans to educate the 
broad segment of the working class were thought by many 
persons of influence to be "useless, absurd and danger- 


ous." 26 


One writer documents an attempt at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century to channel this 
philanthropy into a concerted effort to provide a national 
system of elementary education on a voluntary pisic ka. 
The necessary snaereian. however, was prevented by 
religious discord and financial constraint. In 1833 the 
government began offering annual grants to the various 
Voluntary Societies, but by 1870 it became obvious that 
a national system of education could not be constructed 
by voluntary enterprise, even when subsidized by the 
state. °° It was calculated in 1870 that only two-fifths 
of the children between the ages of six and ten were in 
the voluntary schools and only one-third of those be- 


Se Attendance generally was quite 


tween ten and twelve. 
argon 

It became increasingly evident to many that 
England could not continue to afford the luxury of 
laissez-faire. Initial legislative action was taken in 
1870 when, with a cry that "upon the speedy provision of 
elementary education depends our industrial prosperity," 7° 
Gladstone's Liberal government presented the Elementary 
edeentaen Act. The Parliamentary debate which followed 


found few Members arguing that the state should have no 


role in the education of its children. The central 
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question was the extent to wnich the state should become 
involved. 

The evolution of legislation between 1870 and 
the close of the nineteenth century reflects an increas- 
ing acceptance of the state's right not only to i-sist 
that all children be educated but to ensure that the 
facilities be accessible to all, in an- economic as well 
as a geographic sense, and to prescribe basic terms of 
attendance and instruction. However it took until the 
end of the century for England to achieve schooling which 
was both compulsory and free. A complexity of factors 
relating to social class, the churches’ involvement in 
education, political philosophy, and the effects of 


industrial development acted in concert as a retarding 


influence. 


Compulsory Schoolingyin United States 


Early in nineteenth-century United States there 
came to be a realization, as in England, that the goal 
of universal schooling could not be attained through the 
philanthropic provision of schools and by simple encour- 
agement of attendance. The mix of persuasive forces for 
compulsory schooling at play during the century in 
America proved to easily overpower the objections 
Ree ocinied with the doctrine of laissez-faire. Acting 


together they were a compelling array: nationalism, the 
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desire for an enlightened citizenry, apprehension about 
the immigrant, the clamoring of the ‘rising classes' and 
concern over disruptive by-products of industrialization, 
as personified in the child-labourer and the urban poor. 
Church-state relations in the new land, although a 
continuing concern, proved not to be an obstacle. 

It was an industrialized state, Massachusetts, 
which brought in the first compulsory schooling legislation 
in the United States, largely as a result of Horace Mann's 
leadership as Secretary to the State Board of Education. 

It was Mann who had championed the cause of the common 
school. With the battle largely won, compulsory schooling 
could be carried in on the shoulders of an almost universal 
network of free schools. The year was 1852. 

Neighboring industrial states were next to enact 
legislation, followed by the western states. However, it 
was not until 1890 that one-half of the states had passed 
compulsory Sercotind laws. The states of the South were 
the slowest to respond, the last being Mississippi in 1918. 
In this part of the country an enduring tradition of 
private schooling and apprehension over racial issues were 
prime factors affecting the speed of legislative action. 

The requirements contained in initial legislation 
Varied considerably from state to state. -To H.G. Good 
Wents “unfortunate diversity |... 1S a natural result of the 
differences in the past history of the states, in their 


economic and industrial condition, and in the character 
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Of course, one must 
realize as well that differences are a logical outcome in 
a country whose constitution designates education to be a 


State prerogative. 


Compulsory Schooling in Canada 

Developments in Anglophone Canada in large measure 
paralleled those of Britain. As a British colony, Canada, 
outside of Quebec, mirrored the values and practices of 
the mother country. 

Initially schools were sponsored by religious and 
private bodies. The laissez-faire doctrine was a func- 
tional inhibition to governmental involvement. The move- 
ment toward a public and secular school system, similarly, 
was slowed by the power of these vested interests. 

Joseph Katz notes that during the period 1845 to 1875 

“a more or less uniform standard of elementary education 
under the control of municipal and provincial authorities 
came into being. By 1875 most elementary schools, in 
Ontario and the Maritimes at least, had been brought to a 
uniform standard under central authorities." 14 Robert 
Stamp notes that the process was virtually completed 
throughout Canada by 1914 and that “at the beginning of 
the period (the 1870's) provincial authorities were still 
generally weak; but after forty years of legislation and 
growth they were wielding tremendous power in every section 
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of the country. The same developmental pattern was 
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holding true for Alberta and Saskatchewan in their 
transition during this period from territorial to provin- 
Cral status. 

When provincial education departments proposed 
compulsory schooling laws, predictable opposition arose. 
Complainants argued that the laws infringed upon the 
rights and liberties of parents and, in Roman Catholic 
communities, upon the rights of the Church in education.“ 

In Canada, as in England and the United States, | 
the main legislative activity occurred in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Ontario took the first step, 
in 1871, when school districts were compelled to provide 
free schools through local taxation and parents were 
obliged by threat of legal penalty to have their children 
attend school for at least four months a year between the 


45 E 
By the end of World War 1 all 


ages of seven and twelve. 
provinces except Quebec had instituted legislation, with 
British Columbia in 1873 being next to follow. Ontario's 
lead and Manitoba in 1916 being the last. 

In the North-West Territories legislation was 
first introduced in 1888, an amazingly early date for a 
pioneer land which in that year supported only slightly 
more than 100 schools and 300 pupils. © The legislation, 
rather than having an immediate utility, helped shape the 


characteristics of the public education system which 


would soon be servicing a rapidly expanding population. 
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Legislation varied throughout the country as to 
provisions and enforcement. The least effective legisla- 
tion demanded only a token attendance, for example twelve 
weeks per year in Prince Edward Island. They also left 
enforcement an option of local school boards. 

Religious factors were central to the Manitoba 
and Quebec timetables for implementation. In Manitoba 
the touchy "school question" was ever present, at least in 
the fear that legislation would compel Catholic children 
to attend non-Catholic schools. Quebec officials could 
claim that compulsory attendance legislation was unnec- 
essary: in 1911-1912 the province had the highest average 
daily attendance in relation to pupils enrolled and 
legislation forbidding the employment of children was 
deemed sufficient. © However, in 1942 legislation was 
finally enacted, following a request from the Council of 
Public Instruction. In Newfoundland, not yet a part of 


the Dominion, legislation was also passed in 1942. 


Conclusion 

The introduction of compulsory schooling in the 
nineteenth century was an international phenomenon, 
occurring as concurrent and parallel activity in a 
variety of nations. An amazing degree of commonality is 
evident as one assesses each nation's motivation for 


action, the legislation itself, and the initial success 
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which was realized. 

In terms of motivation, each country reacted to a 
specific set of political, economic and social conditions 
with a firm belief in the effectiveness of public school- 
ing to help achieve desired national ends. In this 
context the introduction of compulsory schooling was a 
natural and logical outcome of a drive for universal 
education. A commitment to the realization of the latter 
meant, implicitly, an involvement with the former and 
an almost certain and necessary implementation of free 
schooling. 

The belief in the importance of schooling was 
profound enough to overpower vocal conservative opposition 
and to accept the constraints implied by compulsory 
legislation. To the citizens of a democratic nation this 
infringement upon individual liberty constituted somewhat 
of a paradox in an environment characterized by minimal 
intervention by government in the lives of people. 

Common elements in legislation are striking as 
well. All laws indicated a minimum and maximum age be- 
tween which attendance was required, imposed a legal 
obligation upon parents and guardians to have their 
children attend regularly, provided penalties for non- 
compliance and procedures for enforcement, and listed 
certain conditions relative to exceptions. Implicitly 
or explicitly stated was the provision of tax-supported 


schools. 
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Similarly, the limited degree of initial success 
achieved in each country was a common experience. Jn 
Short, there was little success. In England's case the 
resuit was predictable because of legislation which set 
no national requirements. instead the legislation 
empowered local school boards to enact, at their discre- 
tion, by-laws requiring children to attend school. At the 
time there were approximately 3,000,000 children of school 
age but only about 2,000,000 could have been accomodated 


in available Seneolea: 


Few boards took action, realizing 
that it would have been absurd to compel parents to send 
their children to non-existent or already overcrowded 
schools. 

In the United States a survey of state officials 
in 1889 reported inadequate enforcement of compulsory 
school laws either because of lack of interest on the part 
of officials, because school facilities were not adequate 
to accomodate all the children of school age, or because 
the law lacked the precision in wording or the provision 
of personnel and penalties necessary for enforcement. °° 

It should not have been shocking to observe that 
effective enforcement failed to follow the enactment of 
legislation. A concern about the success of enforcement 
at this initial state was, in a sense, a misplaced concern 


which may have deflected attention away from the main 


dynamic behind legislative action. 
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Primarily the enactment of compulsory schooling 
legislation in the nineteenth century was a statement of 
faith about the value of schooling. Those professing the 
faith in each nation were the majority of the population 
Or, at least, they were the powerful and the influential 
who would soon win over a majority. Generally, they 
were involved in the public schools, either totally or to 
the extent that constraints permitted. 

To continue with the religious analogy it could 
be said that compulsory schooling legislation served two 
purposes simultaneously: First, it acted as reassurance 
legislation to the host of believers. Secondly, it 
served as a document for missionary work with the non- 


believers who did not attach importance to schooling. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THES STAB SHMENROR SAY STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM : 
THE SYMBOLIC STAGE (1888-1909) 


Introduction 

The logical starting point for a study of compul- 
sory schooling in Alberta is a description and assessment 
of the formative stage of schooling in the cement 
period. In the process of laying this groundwork an 
attempt is made to ascertain the extent to which the 
educational activities of residents, legislators and gov- 
ernment personnel constituted what might be called a 
symbolic stage of development. David Tyack used the phrase 
“the symbolic stage" to describe the initial legislative 
activity related to compulsory attendance in the United 
States. In that time period, he contends the laws "were 
generally unenforced or unenforceable ... Few persons paid 
serious attention to the organizational apparatus necessary 
to compel students into classrooms." 

The author of this study seeks to view the 
applicability of the phrase in relation to the legislative 
and enforcement activities of government regarding compul- 
sory attendance. Two further areas of activity which 
affected the schooling process during the Territorial period 
Wil babe. studied as wells aiiveaction by-govyernment.in 


relation to the provision of grants designed to encourage 
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attendance and the steady operation of schools; and (2) 
action by ratepayers in relation to the erection and sub- 
sequent utilization of schools. 

In common usage, something is said to be symbolic 
when it serves «©. an expression of something else, the 
latter often being an ideal or highly-regarded principle. 
It is in this sense that the actions of rate-payers and 
government will be assessed as possible symbols, represent- 
ing a belief in the importance of schooling during the 
Territorial period. Furthermore, because of the develop- 
mental nature of the subject matter, the author maintains 
that two conditions must be present to further verify the 
appropriateness of the phrase "the symbolic stage" in 
describing this formative period: (1) the existence of no 
more than a few, relatively unsophisticated symbols; and 
(2) a continuing disparity between the real and the ideal 
levels of functioning in the schools during the period. 

In the Territorial period the educational actions 
of both citizens and government took place within the con- 
text of increasing state control over matters related to 
schooling. The years 1888 and 1909 have significance in 
this progression, the former signifying the date upon which 
the government enacted its first compulsory schooling 
legislation, and the latter being the last year before the 
legislation received major alterations. An appreciation of 
the development of state control, as a distinct process and 


also as part of the broader movement toward provincehood, 
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is considered an important part of the present study, and 
letaels GLOnethis: topac- thats the, author first directs..his 


attention. 


The Movement Toword State Schools 

The earliest schools in the North-West Territories 
were operated by missionaries working primarily with native 
children. It was a haphazard education which achieved 
limited success and had as one of its basic goals the con- 
version of the Indian to Christianity. 

iner NOmthewes Galenm copies. Acts of alos vand. LB75.. 
particularly the latter, marked the establishment of the 
framework of a state system of education, but one within 
which the churches retained significant authority. 
Legislation had determined that schools would be dual- 
CcoOnvessioOnolainanature. ein section 1] of ‘the 1875 Act, 
Parliament ensured not only that the majority of rate- 
payers in a district could establish a school and collect 
taxes for its operation, but that a minority, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, could establish a separate school 
and also arrange for its financial support through taxa- 
toni. 6s. done Gores ky «claimsnit was. the. distinct .purpase 
of Parliament to "establish separate schools with powers 
similar to those of Ontario and Quebec, with the probable 
preference for the Quebec system where state control was 
almost limited to the provision of revenue, leaving most 


of the power in the hands of the Church."? 
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Until 1884, the limited number of schools in exist- 
ence were in essence private schools receiving some meager 
grants-in-aid from the government. There was little state 
involvement in the control of education, due in large 
measure to’ factors’ such as the’ lack of interest on the part 
of Territorial Council members, serious obstacles of dis- 
tance and lack of facilities for communication.“ The 
financial position of the schools which did become estab- 
lished was often precarious because of the absence of a | 
school tax which could be levied against all taxpayers. 
Late in this period, however, we note the beginning of a 
realization by the government of the need to provide 
rea tern 1inancid  Ssuppore For, scnools. — He ycame in 1861 
with the commitment to pay one-half the cost of a teacher's 
salary in a district where the fanilarbanr average number of 
students attending was fifteen. 

The year 1884 marked the formal beginning of state 
control of education in the North-West Perritories with 
the passage of An Ordinance Providing for the Organization 
of Schools in the North-West Territories.°© The legislation 
provided the schools with support through direct taxation. 
Following the lead of the 1875 Ordinance, it proposed dual- 
confessional schools wherein state support would be granted 
but control and supervision would reside with denomina- 
tional representatives appointed to a joint Board of 


Education. Neil McDonald notes that the Ordinance "was 
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followed almost immediately by a concerted effort on the 
part of the state to retrieve the wide powers the 1884 


Ordinance had given the churches." 


Specifically, a new 
Ordinance in 1885 gave back to a re-constituted Board of 
Education the authority to appoint inspectors, grade and 
licence teachers, and conduct school examinations. ® 

Robert Patterson notes that this development "marks the 
first step in a general secularization movement that 
characterized early Territorial education."” 

This eee oar process proceeded slowly but 
surely and in parallel motion with the move toward 
responsible government. In large measure both goals 
were achieved by the turn of the century. 

The School Ordinance of 1892 brought about a 
radical change in the administration of the educational 
system in the North-West Territories. A Council of Public 
Instruction supplanted the Board of Education. It consist- 
ed of members of the Executive Committee of the Legislature 
together with stone appointed citizens, two Protestant and 
two Catholic, who functioned as advisors with non-voting 
status. Not only was policy-making shifted from denomi- 
national to secular hands but the overall administration 
of the schools was made secular also, with provision for 
the appointment of a Superintendent of Education. Catholic 
or, Brotestant minorities were still. able to erect separate 


schools and maintain them with members‘ taxes. The loss of 
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denominational privilege, precipitated by the change in 
1892, became a contentious issue and remained so until the 
time of provincehood. 

The intent of the majority of the Members of the 
Legislative Assembly was clear, they wanted a centralized 
and unified system of education under a common administra- 
tion. By instituting governmental control in this vital 
area of public service they were furthering the development 
toward responsible government and provincehood for the 
Territories. The goal of responsible government effec- 
tively was attained in 1897 when electors won the right to 
elect an assembly of members. The executive of the 
Legislative Assembly became responsible to the public 
through the elected representatives. 
matters pertaining to schools and Sango) GEST TCtS ‘over to 
a newly-constituted Department of Education, a distinct 
and separate branch of the public said. This tegislation 
can be viewed as the final step taken in the Territories 
toward a national school system. It marked "the formal end 
of a period of transition in school control from a board 
constituted along denominational lines to a governmental 


il Religious 


department responsible to the Assembly. 
influence was still maintained in the structure but in an 
advisory capacity only, through a five-member Educational 
Council. The control of teaching, inspection and text- 


books was centralized under the Department of Education to 
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the extent that "the privileges of separate schools were 
very inconsiderable." =! 
When Alberta gained provincial status in 1905 it 
inherited a functional, state-controlled school system 
which was based primarily upon the legislation of 1901. 


The essential ingredients of the framework are still in 


existence. 


The National School Ideology 


The particular manner and speed of development of 
a common or national school system in the North-West 
Territories largely is attributable to two gentlemen: 
F.W.G. Haultain, the territorial political leader and 
policy-maker and D.J. Goggin, the first Superintendent of 
Education. Both were aware that the North-West Territories 
was a land whose institutions were in a formative stage 
and that the education system could play a strong role in 
their development. For both men national schools were a 
vital agency for developing and preserving a national 
identity. In their thinking, Canadian unity demanded 
Bulcural Untrormicty, Duc a CuUltUral Uniformity derined by 
them to be a Canadianization occurring within the value 
system of the Anglo-Saxon majority and sustained by a 
respect-for tne British Empire. 

The logical extension of a belief in national 


schools was inescapable; these schools should be free, 
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universal, secular and compulsory. Their crucial function 
in society demanded efforts towards these ends. The 
development of compulsory schooling legislation sprang 
from these philosophical roots and rested heavily upon 
them for rationalization and justification. Tt was obvious 
that the compulsion to erect schools, to keep them in 
steady operation or to have children in regular attendance 
constituted an infringement upon individual and corporate 
freedom. However, the importance of the social process 
which the legislative directives represented often was 
considered a sufficient reason for upholding the require- 


ments. 


Two events of 1885 helped hasten the settling of 
the North-West: the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the quelling of the Second North-West 
Rebellion. One writer described it this way: "If the 
coming of the Canadian Pacific Railway was the inaugura- 
t1on of thernew order for the white settlers, the 
insurrection of 1885 was the final passing of the old 
orderaforrthesoriginal inhabitants of the phainse"-* 
The place of hunter and trader was beginning to give way 
dAtpancinerecasingiraterto that of. farmervand ranchers 

During the decade prior to 1885 immigration had 
proceeded slowly, with an annual increase of two per 


cent (or one thousand persons) being realized. For the 
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period 1888-1897 the annual rate increased to ten per cent 
annually,.— a progression which occurred despite a rather 
indifferent immigration policy. 

During the years 1897-1910 the population of the 
North-West Territories grew at a phenomenal rate. The 
upsurge was due, in large measure, to the efforts of 
HON ChHTTOrd STTton, Mingster of bhe Interior from 1896 
to 1905, who spearheaded an energetic immigration policy. 
Propaganda extolling the benefits of the new land was 
vigorously passed on by specially-created agencies work- 
ing in the United States, Great Britain and Europe. The 
effect was immediate, leading to what was referred to as 
"the American invasion" as well as to a greatly increased 
number of overseas immigrants. In the latter regard 
Canada received forty-eight per cent of total immigration 
to North America in 1903 compared to only eighteen per 


cent in 1899, 2° 


Homestead applications in the North-West 
Territories for the period 1901-1905 were 22,223 annually 
compared to 3,418 annually for each of the preceding 
twenty-six Pears. 
The Dominion census of 1891 gave the Territories 
a population of 66,799. By 1901 the count was 164,301 
andeby 19illagt was /02,/794, in ‘thes decade I90t-914 
Alberta and Saskatchewan each realized over a 400 per 


cent increase in population. The population of urban 


areas mushroomed in the same manner. Edmonton's 
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population, for example, grew from 700 in 1891 to 2,626 
in 1901 to 24,900 in 1911.!’ 
The astounding number of immigrants put great 
pressure upon the institutions. of the Territories: 
Fortunately the biggest waves entered at a time when 
responsible government was operational and when a frame- 


work of legislation and administrative procedures had been 


instituted. 


The Desire for Schools 
The growth in numbers of schools and pupils 


proceeded rapidly during the Territorial period, as indicat- 
ed in Table 1.1% 
VABLE I 
GROWTH IN FACTORS RELATED TO SCHOOLING 


IN NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES (1888-1904) 


Schools in Pupils Teachers Total Grants 
Year Operation Enrolled Employed Paid to Schools 
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1890 Loss, Se io he) 224 So 2002, 55 
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1892 249 65 U0 SNe 121,056.94 
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For most of the pioneering years the erection of 
school districts) was) an optional matter.’ In this volun- 
tary setting, the pattern of growth in the number of 
schools can be interpreted as representing an obvious 
desire, expressed by new residents, for schools. The 
presence Of an increasing number of schools was also a 
concrete expression of a faith in and a commitment to 
education. 

Uhiman indicates that the first local adminis- 
tration units of any type in the Territories were for 


be Ne oumschoolvais tr vetsmesitabidished 


school purposes. 

in 1884 pre-dated any municipal organization. In his 

1903 Annual Report the Deputy Commissioner of Education 

commented on the need for additional Department staff so 

as to cope with the number of applications for school 

districts. He went on to say that "it augurs well for 

the future of our country that those who are seeking 

homes in our midst should shortly after their arrival take 

such an active interest in the establishment of schools. "2° 
However, the erection of schools was not a 

guarantee of their efficient operation, particularly in 

the rural areas of the Territories. The disparity be- 

tween the initial desire and the results achieved served 

to accentuate the symbolic nature of the erection of 

schools-vhul nea 900.) foreexampile,. outsot S05 :ruralsisehool 


districts in operation 219 were open less than 150 days 


~ and the average length of the school year for all rural 
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schools was only 157.75 days. *! The attendance of pupils 
enrolled in rural schools was also unsatisfactory. In 
1902, for example, the average attendance was 50 per cent 
of the total enrolment. °¢ 

The enthusiasm for schools had to contend with 
harsh realities posed by the prairie environment and 
pioneer conditions. What later came to be referred to as 
the "problem of the rural school” was evident at the 
earliest point in organization. One element loomed large. 
Uhiman refers to it as the "sparsity factor"*° a problem 
of few pupils widely distributed wacerain vedistrict which 
was typically six miles in dimensions. Not only did 
pupils’ travelling distance to school cause difficulty but 
the small number of pupils led to financial troubles. The 
costs of instruction calculated on a per pupil basis were 
high. 

There were a multitude of additional problems, 
such as teacher recruitment and retention; the restricted 
access to Schou and the irregular attendance of pupils 
because of poor roads, adverse weather conditions or labour 
needs on the farm; and the difficulty in collecting taxes. 
All of these factors determined the extent to which a wide- 
spread belief in the value of schooling could be translated 
Mico esthnemetricient. operation of schools. 


The following quotation from a School Inspector's 


report in 1910 places the problem of rural schooling within 
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a realistic perspective: 


The rural school presents serious problems 
Most of them are incidental to pioneer 

life and will pass away as wealth and 
population increase. There is a general 
appreciation among the settlers of the value 
OTReGucatiOnN ancy iiem0cty d1StrTCls Tiere bs: 
aeCeLEEMINdtLOn. siiesDLte Of GitrttCULtIes., 
TO Maintain a*School at teast a portton of 
the year.24 


Legislation to make compulsory the erection of 


School-districts was enacted in 1901. Admittedly, it 


was proposed not to deal with a willing majority but an 


unwilling minority. The 1900 Annual Report presents the 


government's rationalé of the need for change: 


From time to time instances have been 
reported to the department where the 
majority of the settlers in a community 
have succeeded in persistently preventing 
the formation of a district even when all 
the conditions required by the school law 
were present. The outcome is a serious 
hardship to those who have children to 
educate, and to a limited extent may be a 
menace to the future welfare of the 
Territories ... If the educational needs 


of 
Tab 


the Territories are to be fully met 
iseunportant. thatetpnesridat, to establish. 


schools wherever they are required should 


be 


delegated to the Lieutenant Governor in 


Counc .co 


The rationalé carried the day. Section 39 of the 


1901 Ordinance gave the Commissioner, as chief civil 


servant, 


the power to erect a school district, provided 


it contained twenty children in the five to sixteen age 


bracket, 


ten residents who would be subject to assessment 


and 6,000 acres of assessable land. He could also appoint 


someone 


EO | <a meeting for the election of officers. 
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An underlying concern which encouraged passage of 
the legislation was that of the growth of "foreign-speak- 
ing colonies" within the Territories. If these people were 
left to themselves, it was reasoned, they "would naturally 
be slow in adopting our institutions and as a consequence 
the process of their assimilation would be greatly retard- 


ed.e/ 


In 1905 a Supervisor of Schools Among Foreigners 
was appointed to ensure the establishment of schools among 
the non-English, primarily in the Ruthenian settlements 
north-east of Edmonton. This dramatic response to the 
government's concern is studied in some feta in the next 
chapter. 

In a very real sense the legislative action con- 
cerning the compulsory erection of school districts can be 
considered symbolic of the importance attached by govern- 
ment to schooling. It served also as a firm reminder of 
the locus of authority in education. WROTE? the intent 
of legislation became translated into effective enforce- 
ment after enactment in 1901 has been difficult for the 
author to ascertain. However, by 1905, with the appoint- 
ment of the Supervisor of Schools Among Foreigners, there 
appears to be a definitive effort by government to enforce 
the requirements, in relation to non-English settlers at 


least. 
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School Grants 

Grants from government to local school districts 
during the Territorial period symbolized the donor's 
commitment to schooling generally and to such specific 
matters as the importance of attendance of pupils and the 
continual operation of schools specifically. Early in the 
period these specific areas were given little attention in 
the grant structure but later they were highlighted as 
critical variables in the funding formula. At the close 
of the period the relative ineffectiveness of incentive 
grants to achieve the desired improvements was recognized 
and the system was terminated soon thereafter. 

According to the 1884 Ordinance, once permission 
was granted to establish a particular school district, the 
locale board. could set a tax and .also begim fo receive 
direct financial support from the territorial government in 
the form of grants. These were conditional grants, to be 
obtained after the fact when certain conditions had been 
met, as opposed to unconditional grants, wherein no require- 
ee was specified. As such they characterized the 
essential relationship between the government and the local 
boards in the early period. It was a paternalistic rela-— 
tionship wherein a significant dependence was created, not 
only in a fiscal sense but administratively as well. The 
target area for the grants reflected territorial priorities, 


which hopefully would become local priorities through the 
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working out process. It was, in short, leadership by- 
incentive. 

In the first grant structures, established during 
the 1880's, the qualifications of the teacher was the prime 
factor in determining the amount of aid given. Ivor Dent 
notes that between 1880 and 1891 $98,000 was extended to 
schools meeting the qualifications criteria, whereas all 
other types of grants amounted to only meme, 28 In the 
latter category were grants established to encourage 
better attendance of pupils and the longer operation of 
schools. 

According to the 1885 Ordinance, schools maintain- 
ing an average attendance of at least eight pupils were 
to receive an annual grant of $2.00 for every student in 
attendance for one hundred school days. This amount was 
increased to $2.50 for the child attending a minimum of 


29 An amendment in 1886 provided $2.00 


160 school days. 
per pupil for those attending ninety rather than one 
hundred days and $1.50 for those attending only fifty 
days. A further amendment in 1887 allowed the provision 
of these monies if the average attendance was only six 
pupils rather than eight, as previously required. 

These downward adjustments were attempts to relate 
the grants more realistically to the factors involved in 


frontier schooling. In effect, it meant the existence of 


a support system rather than an incentive system of grants, 
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at least in relation to school attendance and the operation 
Of Schools: 

A revision in 1888 indicated an increased degree of 
attention to the problem of attendance and a more authentic 
BRcentive program was instituted. Additional en 
grants were provided, ranging from $60.00 per year in 
schools where attendance reached seventy-five per cent of 
enrolment down to $35.00 where fifty per cent was erertedc lo 
This increased concern about attendance led to the first 
compulsory schooling legislation, in the same year. The 
two legislative actions suggest an admission by government 
that the existence of schools was not synonymous with 
their effective utilization. 

With the Councilsof Public Instructioneassuming 
control] in 1892 of the allocation of funds received from 
the Dominion treasury the same pattern of grants continued. 
In 1896 an altered system was instituted but one which 
continued to accentuate the average daily attendance and 
the number of days school was open as variables which 
could significantly increase the total grant. The structure 
remained until 1901. 

In his Annual Report of 1898 the Superintendent 
of Education, D.J. Goggin, recommended incorporating further 
incentives. 

Far too many pupils fail to take proper advantage 
of the schools provided for them. Rather less 


than 36 per cent of our pupils have been under 
iMstructton TOY Over Joo days if the Year. 92k 1S 
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worth considering whether ... the variable grant 
On attendance (should be) increased to such an 
extent as to induce trustees, rate-payers and 
teachers, from the monetary if no higher reason, 
to make much greater efforts than many of them 
now do to secure an improved attendance. 31 

Goggin's recommendation became incorporated into 
the 1901 Ordinance which radically revised the grant 
structure. 

In the new program grants became geared to two 
distinct categories of schools: fay) rural, and (2) town 
Or village. The focus was put on the rural school, with 
attendance and the number of operational days being par- 
LICUlewhLy selpnos tZeda4. -bO Stayt) Withs«ca Grant.or $1.20 per 
operational day was available to each rural school but 
only ninety cents for the town or village school. The old 
standard requirement of a minimum attendance of six pupils 
was still mandatory, in both categories, for the receipt 
Orratvyecrancs. 

The incentive approach ree clearly at play in 
grants for attendance and for operational days. A rural 
school maintaining a forty to fifty per cent average attend- 
ance could obtain an additional five cents nee da Viewer hoLS 
increased by five cents for every ten per cent increase in 
attendance to the point where an eighty-one to one hundred 
per cent record yielded twenty-five cents per agp Town 
and village schools started at a higher base-line of five 


cents per day tor .a fifty cee lsixty percent recordcands had 


to reach the ninety-one to one hundred per cent level to 
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obtain twenty-five cents per day. °° 


In reference to operational days a rural district 
whose school was kept open more than 160 days in the year 
was entitled to forty cents per day for each additional 


day up to a maximum of 210 days.°" 


Town and village 
schools had no grant at-all..based upon thts principle but 
simply the ninety cents per day as earlier mentioned. 
Deputy-Commissioner Calder justified the incentive for the 
rural schools in the following manner: 

As the general efficiency of our educational 

system depends very largely upon the number 

of days our schools are in operation it was 

thought advisable to embody in the School 

Grants Ordinance come provision that would 

tend to encourage trustees to engage teachers 

for longer periods ....Whether this provision 

will have the desired effect or not cannot 

at present be stated, but there was a 

necessity for holding out some inducement. 39 

The 1901 Ordinance also provided the first convey- 
ance grants applicable to districts which agreed to 
operate a common school. It was an attempt to improve 
Student access to schools but one which achieved minimal 
success. 

The grant structure remained essentially unchang- 
ed between 1901 and 1913. Whereas at the time of prov- 
incehood in 1905 revisions could have been made, the 
provisions of the 1901 Ordinance remained essentially in 
force. The frequent changes in the early developmental 


years had given way to a fairly comfortable structural 


arrangement. 
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It is debatable whether government officials 
believed that their incentive system could spur radical 
improvements in attendance. An appreciation of the 
essential connection between the level of attendance and 
tre constraints OF proneer titre, by some ee iE: at 
least, seemed to lead to a tolerance of otherwise disturb- 
ing statistics. Deputy-Commissioner Calder in his 1902 
Report, expressed it well: 


Out of every 100 pupils registered in our 
schools 50 attend regularly .... When it is 
considered that the great majority of 
children in rural communities have long 
distances to travel to school, that many 
are required at home to help on the farms 
the attendance secured during the past 
year may be viewed as satisfactory. 36 


iene ene, it became apparent that the incentive 
technique was not producing the desired results. Reports 
from school inspectors at the time are an indication of 
Chaise Cu. 


Thes attendance of scholars _in.country. districts 
is extremely irregular. (G.J. Bryan, Southern 
Alberta. inspectorate. 1903) 3/ 


The schools in some of the districts are 

almost depopulated in June and October on 
accouns Of the. labour difficulties in. connection 
with the sugar beet industry. (J.W. Brown, 
Medicine Hat Inspectorate, 1906)38 


During. 1907 not halfeof my districts kept or 
tried to keep a yearly school. (P. Thibaudeau, 
Lacombe Inspectorate 1907) 39 


Some greater incentive to regularity of 
attendance is highly necessary. Many parents 
aresdanoring their duty, to their children by 
keeping them from school for insufficient 


Causen WEwt. Hill. sotraticore. lrspectonate 1909) 49 
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At the same time the Department of Education did 
not consider the level of attendance in towns and villages 
to be a problem. Whether school officials in these 
Municipalities shared the same opinion is a debatable 
question requiring more analysis than what can be offered 
here. For example, in 1906 the Superintendent of the 
Edmonton Public School System stated that “the monthly 
average runs in the neighborhood of 85 per cent which 


44 


appears to be a fairly satisfactory average". Yet in 


1908 the same school system hired its first truant officer, 
at a time when it was still optional to do so. 
Not only did incentive grants related to attend- 
ance appear relatively unnecessary in the towns and 
villages but, as years went by, the overall impact of the 
grants was lessened. As municipal budgeting for educa- 
tional purposes became more extensive there was not as 
much reliance upon goverment grants as a source of revenue. 
In the Edmonton Public system, for example, as indicated 


in Table eee 


government grants in 1905 made up only 18.61 
per cent of the total revenue for school purposes and by 
1909 had decreased even further to 13.22 per cent. The 
main reason for the decline in percentage was not a reduc- 
tion in the grant allotment but an expansion in the school 


budget, with the grant representing a smaller percentage of 


a new total. 
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By 1913 grants related to school attendance and 


the operation of schools were discontinued in favour of new 


legislation designed to enforce the requirements in each 
case. The change in approach was an admission of the in- 
adequacy of the incentive system to produce the desired 
results. The means designed to make the system more than 
a framework did not succeed, thus reinforcing the 


symbolic nature of the activity. 


Compulsory Schooling Legislation 


David Tyack's description of the initial legisla- 
tive activity related to compulsory attendance in the 
United States as being largely symbolic in nature appears 
to be applicable to the North-West Territories as well. 

In the North-West Teter topet tTegislation was 
first presented in 1888. As already discussed, grants 
relating to attendance received an increased focus that 
year and the timing of the legislation can be viewed as a 
further emphasis upon this area of concern. The legisla- 
tion was introduced as a new section of the School 
Ordinance under the sub-heading "Compulsory Education". 


The particular clauses were as FOUL OWS ns 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


181. In every School] District where there are 

at lease fifteen children of School age, resident 
within a radius of one mile and a half from the 
School House, it shall be compulsory for the 
Trustees of such District to keep the School open 
the whoie year. 
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182. In every School District where there are at 
least ten children of School age, it shall be 
compulsory for the@|rustees of such District® te 
have their School in operation at least six months 
in every year. 


183. Every parent, guardian or other person, 
FeSTdent’ in*a Schoolruistrict,Phaving contro! ort 
any child or children, between the ages of seven 
and twelve years, shall be required to send such 
Chitdeor chi ldrenmcossendoal fOr a vpertod of at 
least twelve weeks in each year, at Teast six 
weeks of which time shall be consecutive; and any 
parent, guardian or other person who does not 
provide that every such child under his or her 
care shall attend School, or be otherwise 
educated, shall be subject to the penalties 
hereinafter provided by this Ordinance. 


184. It shall be the duty of the Trustees of 
everyeschool District. Or any persom authorised 
by them, after being notified that any parent, 
guardian, or other person, having control of 
any child or children, neglects or violates 
the provisions of the next preceding Section, 
to make complaint of such neglect or violation 
to a Justice of the Peace, and it shall be 
competent for any such Justice of the Peace to 
investigate or decide in a summary manner upon 
any such complaint, and to impose a fine not 
exceeding one dollar for the first offence, 
and double that penalty for each subsequent 
offence. 


185. It shall be the duty of the Justice of 
the Peace to ascertain, as far as may be, the 
circumstances of and party complained of for 
not=sending his or ther! cna lay ore children to 
School, or otherwise educating him or them; 
and he shall accept any of the following as a 
reasonable excuse: 

(1)° that’ the ‘child Tsunder instruction: in 
some other satisfactory manner; 

(2) That the child has been prevented from 
attending School by sickness, or any unavoid- 
able cause; 

(3) That there is no School open, which the 
ehni ld? can’ attendse@withine such’ distancesygnot 
exceeding two and one half miles, measured 
according to the nearest passable road from 
the residence of such child; 
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(4) That such child has reached a standard of 
education of the same or of a greater degree 
than that to be attained in the School of the 
School District within which such child resides; 
(5) That such parent or guardian was not able, 
by reason of poverty, to clothe such child 
properly. Or «that isuchwchi ld’ s bodily or mental 
condition has. been such as to prevent his or her 
aucendarce at School Ore dpplication te study tor 
the period required. 
The timing of the first legislation coincided with 
Similar enactments in other parts of Canada and North 
America. The phrasing of sections 183, 184 and 185 aver 
almost identical to that passed in British Columbia in 


1885,7° 


Wich Mdy “Iida cate jd Cross-tertibization of ideas. 
Some modification of provisions is obvious so that the 
new legislation could realistically come to terms with 
pioneer conditions. The end result was essentially a 
token treatment of the attendance problem. For example 
a child between the ages of seven and twelve in the North- 
West Territories was required to attend at least twelve 
weeks a year; in British Columbia it was six months. The 
imMitiat sine ih.the territories was set jatvuone: dolthar; 
iINmOCULISHSCOlUMDIa it was tive dollars. win the Jerritories 
a child could be exempted from attendance if conditions of 
poverty prevented him/her from being adequately clothed; 
there was no such exemption in British Columbia. 

The introduction of legislation at this time and 
stage of development can be considered a progressive act, 
not only reflecting a concern for education in the new 


land but a desire to establish a firm framework for a 
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State school system. At the time there were only 131 
schools in operation in the whole Territory but many more 
were soon to be erected. 

Debate in the Assembly concerning the proposed 
legislation was vigorous, as reported by The Regina Leader: 

A most important decision was arrived at 
yesterday in the Assembly when the Committee 
of the Whole on the School Ordinance divided 
on the question of compulsory education, ten 
members voting for and eight against the 
principle. Speeches worthy of the Dominion 
House were made on this question by Messrs. 
Qlavers -Secord.atausitvain., Richardson ‘and 
Justice Rouleau. This change, if it is 
confirmed in today's discussion and retained, 
will have important bearings on education in 
the Territories. 

The clauses made demands upon trustees and parents | 
alike, with an agent of the State administering penalties 
for the non-compliance of either. The eventual passage 
of the clauses stands as a landmark along the road to full 
state control of education in the Territories. 

It is significant to note however that the estab- 
lishment of school districts was not made compulsory at 


the same time. The Regina Leader noted: 


The clause providing for compulsion in the 
establishment of schooledistricts was not 
adopted. The clauses introducing SLR a 
education into the Territories were passed? 
Therefore, the requirement that children attend 
school could be directed only to those who lived where a 
school was available. Most of these people likely had a 


part in the voluntary erection of the school concerned. 
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Their action already indicated a commitment to schooling, 
an attitude which would probably be reflected in the 
voluntary attendance of their children. Not until 1901, 
when the State legislated for the compulsory erection of 
school districts could it expect more of the school-age 
children in the Territories to attend. 

With the 1888 legislation passed, it soon became 
apparent that enactment and enforcement were distinct and 
separate considerations. The former could not guarantee 
the latter. In actual fact, no machinery for monitoring 
and enforcing attendance was established. Reporting 
requirements imposed by the government, upon school! district 
personnel were cumbersome and inefficient procedures. 
There were few school inspectors and each was responsible 
to cover a wide territory under difficult travelling 
conditions. The requirement that a trustee institute 
court action against a neighbour because of non-attendance 
of the neighbour's child seldom received a cooperative 
response at the local level. The operation of all Pitas 
factors led to a virtual lack of enforcement of attendance 
legislation. 

Behind all of the activity demanded by the 
legislation lay the powerful constraints of pioneer living 
faced by most and appreciated by all. For example, a 
justice of the peace was required to accept as reasonable 


excuses for non-attendance sickness or any other unavoidable 
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cause, inadequate clothing, or the unavailability of a 
school within two-and-one-half miles measured according 
to the nearest passable road. These and other grounds 
for exemption, even though realistic for frontier con- 
ditions, proved to be too generous for effective enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance. 

The net effect of all of these considerations was 
legislation noteworthy more for exhorting than for enforc- 
ing a minimum standard. 


In 1892 additional clauses were added under the 


sub-heading "Truancy". (© 


191. The Trustees of each School may appoint a 
truant officer who shall, for the purposes of 
this Ordinance, be vested with police powers, 

and Trustees shall have authority to make 
Regulations for the direction of such officer 

in the enforcement of the provisions of this 
Ordinance, as they may deem expedient, provided 
such Regulations are not inconsistent with any 
of the provisions of this Ordinance, and have 
been approved by the Superintendent of Education. 


192.218 the parent, guardian. or other person 
having the legal charge of any child, shall 
neglect or refuse to cause such child to attend, 
within five days, some School, after being 
notified as herein required (unless excused from 
such attendance as provided in this Ordinance) 
the Truant officer shall make or cause to be 
made a complaint against such person before any 
Justice of the Peace, having jurisdiction in the 
SGnool, District .1nawhich, the soffence occurred . 
and it shall be competent for such Justice of 
the Peace to investigate or decide, in a 

Summary manner, upon any such complaint, and to 
impose a fine, not exceeding one dollar and 
costs for the firstvotjence, and double that 
penalty for each subsequent offence. 
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P93. (Proviced that™tn other than Town Schoo? 
Districts the provisions of the foregoing 
clauses relating to truancy shall not 
apply to children who may reside more 
than one mile from the School House. 

A number of significant aspects can be noted in 
This@expansion Of legqiusltavron. For the’ tirrst: time 
provision was made for a particular salaried official to 
assume responsibility at the local level for attendance 
matters. The government, short of giving a grant for this 
FUNCLION., Was’ O1fering go School districts the option of - 
systematizing the regulating of attendance in the person 
Cimon crvanusOrfi cer. 

As an index of the importance attached to attend- 
ance this individual was to be vested with police powers. 
It was a dramatic way to personify state control in 
education. 

The five-day warning to parents of offenders 
built in a ‘second chance' provision and as such improved 
upon the 1888 legislation. To have the truant officer 
Tay a complaint avoided the inter-personal problems facing 
the trustee who otherwise would have the duty. The clause 
Feadding in part that*®- in other than townsscnoo! districts 
the provisions of the foregoing clauses relating to 
truancy shall not apply to children who may reside more 
than one mile from the school house" in effect nullified 


any impact which the truancy procedures might have in rural 


Alberta. But it was precisely here, in rural Alberta, 
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where the attendance problem was most acute. 

Even in the towns and villages the truancy clauses 
were somewha! premature at this stage, since few communities 
were of sufficient size to warrant this administrative 
change. For example, Calgary did not appoint its first 
truant offrcer until 1905.79 

Although these measures were ahead of their time 
they did set a meaningful administrative framework. They 
can be best appreciated as a symbol of both state control 
of education and the concern attached to the need for 
regular school attendance. 

Amendments” to the School Ordinance in 1896 and -1896 
altered some of the requirements stated in the "Compulsory 
Education" section. Previously a school was required to 
remain open for specific periods when a given number of 
children “of school age" resided within a certain area. 

In the 1896 revision the phrase "of school age" was alter- 
ed to read "between the ages of seven and fourteen". °° 
The selective alteration can be viewed as an inducement 

t6 have schools available for an increasing age range of 
pupils, rather than just the mandatory age seven to twelve 
range. 

In 1896 the Territorial government also incorpo- 
rated another requirement of significance to the local 


level in Telation to=the attendance’ question: Section 72 


(17) of the Ordinance specifically mentioned the duty of 
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the Board of Trustees of a district to see that “the law 
with reference to compulsory education and truancy is 


carried out". °2 


However, in keeping with the symbolic 
environment, no penalty for non-compliance was indicated. 
Evidence of an improvement in pioneer conditions 
can be gleaned from the altered requirement relating to 
attendance for specified periods of time. The 1898 
revisions demanded that children aged seven to twelve 
residing within a school district attend at least sixteen 
weeks in a year, at least eight of aie must be con- 


secutive. >< 


The previous requirement was twelve weeks, 
with eight being consecutive. 

No further amendments to the "Compulsory Education" 
or "Truancy" sections of the Ordinance were instituted 
from 1898 until five years after Alberta became a province. 
This lack of revision occurred not because of a feeling 
that the legislation was adequately solving the attendance 
problem. Actually, the converse was true. The legislation 
was functioning a little more than a token attempt to 
confront the continuing twin dilemmas of poor attendance 
and the inadequate operation of schools, particularly in 
rural Alberta. Whereas in 1902 the average attendance of 
pupils in rural schools was 50 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment,°° by 1909 it had risen ‘to only 50.30 per cent.°" 


In terms of the operation of rural schools there had been 


a similar lack of significant improvement. In 1900 the 
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average length of the school year in rural Alberta was 
55 


157.75 days:~ by 1909 the average had increased to only 


159.56 days.°° 
Gradually a growing appreciation of the need to 
strengthen the legislation and to institute an effective 


enforcement system became apparent. 


Conclusion 

The period of 1888-1909 in the North-West 
Territories saw the development of a common school system 
under state leadership and control. Within this structural 
context the interaction between ratepayers and the parent 
government over educational matters reflected a great 
interest in schooling and a desire for the schooling pro- 
cess to work efficiently. However, various constraints 
associated with pioneer conditions interfered with the 
fulfillment of the desire. Although settlers were quick to 
erect school buildings, the steady operation of these 
Structures and the regular attendance of pupils were not 
realized. Attempts by government to eradicate these 
problems through the usage of incentive grants issued to 
Tocal school-districts proved to be ineffective... Similar- 
ly, efforts through the medium of compulsory legislation 
failed to bring about the desired results, not only because 
of the superior power of the constraints but also because 


of inadequacies in both the legislation and the enforcement 
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process. 

The disparity between intention and result in each 
of these areas tended to underline the symbolic nature of 
Wewinitial-sactron. Littivwesmore than a Structure for an 
effective state school system had been established. How- 
ever, as the period under study neared its conclusion, 
government initiative, such as the enactment of legislation 
for the compulsory erection of school districts, indicated 
a recognition of the disparity and a desire to correct the 
situation. The initiative signalled the beginning of 


what might be called a bureaucratic stage of development. 
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CHAPTERS FOUR 
DEVELOPING THE STRUCTURE: 
THE BEGINNING OF THE BUREAUCRATIC STAGE (1910-1923) 


Introduction 

Soon after the turn of the century, legislators 
and government personnel began to recognize the need to 
increase the effectiveness of the schooling process in 
Alberta. In particular, the poor attendance of pupils and 
the limited operation of schools were considered to be 
problems requiring immediate attention. For example, in 
F2ic the Canada Census) tirdicated®that*in Atbertd 937.14 
per cent of children between the ages of seven and four- 
teen were not in*school. “Of the number’ of chirtdren attend- 
ing school, 4.24 per cent attended between one and three 
months only, 13.87 per cent attended between four and six 
months and 44.75 per cent between seven and nine months. - 
Mm relatyon to the operation’of schools sestatistics com- 
piled by the provincial Department of Education indicated 
that between 1906 and 1910 Alberta schools had been in 
operation an average of only 164.87 days during each 
school year.” 

The response by government came in the form of 
new legislation, which called for the establishment of 
specific regulatory machinery. Whether or not the intro- 


duction of these new regulations and procedures ended the 
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symbolic stage and ushered in a bureaucratic stage needs to 
be examined. David Tyack describes a bureaucratic stage, 
in relation to the history of compulsory attendance in the 
United States, as one in which "school systems grew in 

size and complexity, new techniques of bureaucratic control 
emerged, ideological conflict over compulsion diminished, 
strong laws were passed and school officials developed 
sophisticated techniques to bring truants into school."° 

The applicability a the description to the 
Alberta situation deserves study, in relation to two 
specific areas of government activity: (1) the regulating 
of school attendance, and (2) the regulating of the 
erection and operation of schools. In reference to the 
latter, it is important to assess government action con- 
cerning schools in non-English communities and in relation 
CoOevr iva ce Schools. 

Along with focusing upon elements of govern- 
mental control and supervision, an attempt is made to 
determine the presence of two other conditions which would 
verify the successful transition from a symbolic stage to 
a bureaucratic stage of development. The conditions are 
as follows: (1) an increase in the number and quality of 
symbols reflecting a commitment to schooling, particular- 
ly as they relate to government action; and (2) evidence 
of an improvement in the effectiveness of school function- 


ing during the period. 
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Government activity in the period 1910 to 1923 
followed a developmental pattern toward greater control and 
Supervision of the schools. of Alberta. The dates 1910 and 
1923 have significance in relation to the evolution of 
compulsory attendance legislation, the chief means by 
which the government hoped to solve what it saw to be the 
predominant problem with schooling. The over-riding con- 
cern about inadequate levels of school attendance is the 


Sha nbinds Point. for aais:tudyve of) thes period. 


The Need For New Legislation 
By 1910, legislation which was enacted to deal 


with the problem of school attendance had proven to be 
relatively ineffective. The failure was particularly 
evident in reference to the provisions related to com- 
pulsory attendance. Reports from school inspectors, such 
as the following, substantiated the fact: 


I am convinced the clause in The School 
Ordinance relating to compulsory attendance 
could be and should be made more effective, 
At present evasion is so easy, and inform- 
ing on a neighbour so distasteful, that 
seldom has an effort been made to put the 
law into force.4 (W. Rothwell, Central 
Assiniboia, 1903) 


I could learn of no case in which the law 
for compulsory attendance was enforced.5 
(P. Thibaudeau, Lacombe 1906) 


Some trustees considered the advisability 
of using compulsion. but ethought~ that 

as the law stands at present little good 
could be effected, but much unfriendly 
feeling likely to be aroused.6 (J.W. Brown, 
Medicine Hat 1907) 
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The Ordinance, of course, provides for compulsory 
attendance, but either the excuses which are to 

be accepted as justifying non-attendance are too 
numerous or school boards hesitate to lay infor- 
mation against indifferent parents. The intention 
of the Ordinance, in any case, is being defeated. / 
(D.D. McKerricher, Lethbridge 1909) 


Having documented the impotence of the legislation 
relating to compulsory attendance, the inspectors offered 
solutions to the problem. Not only did they feel that the 
legislation needed to be strengthened but also that the 
government should take the initiative to see that this was 


559 Even as early as 1898 Superintendent 


accomplished. 
Goggin called for strict government action: 
The power that creates the necessary institutions 
and furnishes the needed funds should wield the 
required coercive authority. If, when the 
schools are opened and their cost provided for, 
many of the children attend but half time, 
there is not only a waste of money and teaching 
power, but there is a loss of intelligence 
that will count against the welfare of the 
individual and the civic and industrial future 
of the nation.10 


The Truancy Act (1910) 

The steady pleading helped achieve a positive 
response. In December 1910 the Provincial Legislature 
passed An Act Respecting Truancy and Compulsory School 
Attendance, given the short title The Truancy Act. 1! (See 
Appendix A) 

The Act was modelled after contemporary legis- 
lation in Ontario. 7 The significance ascribed by govern- 


ment to the subject matter was underscored by the creation 
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of a new and separate Act, rather than by incorporating 
new ciduses into the omnibus School Ordinance. “Its con- 
tents signified the government's desire for a definite 
centralization of management and control of school 
attendance, through the operation of specific bureau- 
cratic procedtres. 

Unfortunately, there is no record of the debate 
in the Legislature which took place at the time when the 
new legislation or subsequent amendments of future years 
were presented. In the absence of a record of proceedings 
Pore tne period, suchas nansara later, proviaca. wthe Alberta 
daily newspapers were cConsulteds = In 1910 for example they 
noted only the mechanics of the bill's passage, while 
observing that debate occurred in Committee of the Whole 
sessions held between second and third readings. 

A number of important new clauses were intro- 
duced in the document. For example, a child under four- 
teen years of age was forbidden to be employed during 
school hours unless excused by the exemption stated in the 
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An employer who contravened this section was liable 
Toy a penalty of twenty doljors. “This was the first effort 
in Alberta to incorporate a provision relating to child 
labour, a matter of long-standing concern to more highly 
developed provinces and countries. The clause reflected 


the awareness of the need to come to terms with the 


realities of a budding urbanization, commercialism and, 
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tosome!l-degree,, industriahi zation. :in. -the province...) Lt 
also suggests that school officials and others were be- 
coming increasingly aware that conditions other than 
those relating to rural schooling had a bearing on 
attendance. !° 
From the report in 1911 of the truant officer 
who served both Edmonton Public and Edmonton Separate 
School Systems we are led to believe that this section of 
the new Act had the desired effect: 
At the beginning of the year an important work 
was done in taking out of regular employment 
children under fourteen years of age. The 
employers of labour are now fairly well informed 
as ato rthe ttenns of thesact y.and.ave tn: most 
cases careful not to violate it.16 
Another clause compelled children between ages 
of seven and thirteen, inclusive, to attend school, rather 


Pte 


than those between the ages of seven and twelve. 
change can be interpreted as legislative encouragement 
for schools to address themselves to a broader age range 
OT] puna is. 

Besides parents being bound to have their 
children attend, the new legislation demanded that any 
other person caring for a child, whether by legal custody 
or otherwise, was subject to the same duty.-° 

Ironically, the grounds for exemption from 
attendance allowed in previous legislation were broadened 
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accomodation was instituted. Furthermore, a principal or 
justice of the peace could excuse a child for a period of 
up to six weeks per school term, of which there were two in 
a school year, if the child's services were required “in 
husbandry or in urgent and necessary house-hold duties, 

Or for the necessary maintenance of such child or of some 


person dependent on him" 2° 


In this letter instance. .tne 
legislation was attempting to relate the demand for attend- 
ance to the still-delicate life-support system in many 
rural areas. 

Further irony was evident in the requirement to 
employ a truant officer. Section 7 made it mandatory for 
cities and towns to appoint, control and pay such a person 
but it was precisely in these locations that attendance 
was not as significant a problem. For example, during the 
period 1906 to 1910 the average percentage of attendance 
related to the yearly total enrolment was 53.44, compared 


21 During the same 


to 49.91 per cent in the rural areas. 
time period schools were open an average of 195.53 days 
per year in urban areas of Alberta but only 156.98 days in 


Be In the rural areas, where the problem 


PUY aT edIStricLs . 
was most severe, a "may" rather than a “shall” clause 
applied, with the Minister empowered to appoint such 
truant officers who may be required "from time to time" 23 
The author has been unable to find data which 


would suggest that any ministerial initiative was undertaken 
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regarding this matter in the period just after passage of 
the legislation. The inaction was understandable. Where- 
as in urban areas the requirement to appoint a truant 
officer was realistic, given sizeable school populations 
located in confined geographical areas, rural conditions 
posed a unique challenge to the establishment of an 
effective mechanism to enforce attendance. 

The Act was heavily prescriptive in its reporting 
and regulatory procedures. In a persual of these require- 
ments one sees the beginning of the bureaucratic stage. 
For example, every truant officer was required "to report 
monthly to the body appointing him and annually to the 
Minister of Education according to the forms prescribed by | 


ae The teacher or principal of every 


CerereduUiatiOns . 
school in the province was required to report weekly to his 
truant officer the names and necessary particulars about 
truant children as well as children who had been expelled.*° 
There was. little reason for doubt about the centre 
of control for attendance matters. Boards were to notify 
the Department immediately upon hiring a truant officer. °° 
Locally-determined regulations for his work were subject 


zt In default of hiring a 


to approval of the Minister. 
truant officer or of setting regulations, a city or town 
board faced the possibilities of an officer being selected 
by the Minister to serve their jurisdiction at their ex- 


penses” and regulations being set to direct the new 
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A truant officer's powers were clearly stated: 
A truant officer shall for the purposes of this 
Act. be vested with the powers of a peace officer, 
and shall have authority to enter theatres, 
playhouses, places of public entertainment and 
amusement, factories, workshops, stores, shops 
and all other places where children may be 
employed or congregated and to perform such 
duties as may be necessary for the enforcement 
Gr. this Act. 30 

He was further empowered to send home or accompany 


ca He was required to investigate 


home a suspected truant. 
all reports of truancy, to issue a written warning to the 
parents of an offender and.coO proceed toOgccune nt (further 
action was necessary. Failure to perform his duty in 
enforcing the Act would result in a penalty being imposed 
on him as vendee 

The truant officer was a powerful government agent 
put to work in Alberta communities. He exercised consid- 
erable authority as an intervenor in what had previously 
been tegarded asothesprivate affaitscoftpeopies’ Bothehe 
and the authority granted to him symbolized the value 
ascribed to schooling by the government and by the majority 
of citizens who offered at least a passive acceptance to 
his presence. It was precisely these citizens, however, 
who believed in schooling and gave it priority in their 
lives. To them the truant officer was not a threat«butra 


‘defender of the faith'. 


Passage of the new legislation was met with great 
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anticipation. The Deputy-Minister of the Department of 
Education had the following comments: 


It is hoped that through the operation of the 
Truancy Act and through the continuance of 
aggressive work in the organization of schools 
in newly settled districts the number of 
children of school age who are not attending 
school will be materially reduced. 33 


The school inspectors were equally hopeful: 


A number of children have been in attendance 

fom asl ima ted time. » uhe provisions. .of the 

recent legislation will make it much easier 

to secure a remedy for such cases. In my 

Opinion there is urgent need for putting into 
operation the provisions now made for compelling 
proper attendance. 34 (E.L. Hill, Strathcona 1910) 


Many of my best teachers are looking forward to 
the operation of the Compulsory Attendance Act 
as the greatest auxiliary for successful work 
this year.35 (G.F. McNally Wetaskiwin 1910) 

In theig Loli sreportse almosteviklvof the sschool 
inspectors commented upon the working of the new Act. It 
seemed obvious to them that the new legislation was not 
achieving general success. While in the cities and towns 
some definwteuprogress wcould be wmoted.. whe rural schools 
were basically unaffected by passage of the document. 
Inspector Fife considered the new legislation to be a 
"dead letter" in most country districts.>° Other inspectors 
commented upon the lack of initiative undertaken by local 


37,38 


boards to enforce attendance,’ a condition brought 


about largely by the reluctance of one neighbor to report 


the offense of another and of the local board to prosecute 


Sf) 


the case. There was an obvious need for the Minister to 
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use his option of creating an enforcement mechanism for 


rucai=scnools. 


Further Legislative Changes 


The perceived shortcoming spurred an amendment to 
ine lruancy Act’ during the 1911-1912 sesston Of ‘the 


Legislative Assembly. °° 


Essentially, it called for the 
appointment of a Provincial Truant Officer, who would have 
jurisdiction in all parts of the province where truant 
officers were not in existence. The amendment indicated 
clearly how attendance problems would be handled in the 
rural areas. There would be a centralized coordination 
and control, to be given focus in the newly created posi- 
tion within the Department of Education. 

A subtle but powerful further amendment was passed 


in 1913.7! 


The last paragraph of Section 7(2) was to be 
replaced by a new paragraph: 

The Minister. may also appoint officers to be 

known as provincial truant officers, and a 

chief truant officer, all of whom shall have 

Uist elLhons in dil partes O+ ther province. atid 

the duties of such truant officers may be 

defined and their remuneration fixed by the 

Minister. 

With a slight re-wording the Department extended 

Hoss power “Low inclide not just the rural school drs trtcts 
but all districts, rural and urban. The amendment allowed 
cities and towns to keep their officers but now they would 


be brought under the jurisdiction of the central authority. 
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A paternalistic relationship was being established, through 
the supervision of all local activity and the requirement 
that a specific reporting format be followed. 

The school inspectors were delegated to act as 
provincial truant officers throughout the province. It was 
a clever plan and one which held great promise for success. 
These men already were government officials Shee Og ea A 
perform general supervision of city, town and/or rural 
schools in a specified geographical area of the province. 
The duties relating to truancy were to become an additional 
professional task to be performed in each inspectorate. 

The school inspectors had particular strengths 
to help accomplish the task. They were proven educators 
who could work, hopefully, with efficiency, understanding 
and diplomacy. They were ‘government men’ who were accus- 
tomed to a particular reporting procedure and who knew 
about additional Departmental resources which could be call- 
ed upon. They already had a working relationship with 
boards and teachers, particularly in rural areas. The know- 
ledge of local environment, in both political and geo- 
graphical terms, would help determine a preferred plan for 
specific truancy problems. As ‘outsiders’ and government 
supervisors they could be effective in cases where local 
personnel had expressed indifference or reluctance to act. 

There were other important changes brought about in 


the amendments of 1911-1912 and 1913. Proof that a city 
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child was being offered sufficient instruction outside of 
School was to be presented within five days instead of one 
month of the receipt of a complaint. 2 A further change 
in this regard, in 1913, gave the school inspector the 
power to evaluate the question in reference not only to a 
Giuy EGhi id sbutia town, on sriina! .child.as weuLue Instead 
of an after-the-fact Se nO ae the new clause required 
parents to obtain, beforehand, a written statement from a 
school inspector. A yearly renewal of this verification 
document was also made mandatory. The clause indicates 
the enormous power of a governmental official to control 
the options to state schools. 

Private schools were to be exempted from the 
requirements of the Act, given the deletion of the phrase 
"private school" in the section which defined "school" 


a4 The author was unable to 


for the purposes of the Act. 
find a written explanation for this puzzling change. 
Private schools were a topical concern of government, given 
their delicate pela won ia to a state school system. 
Paradoxically, the amendment effectively removed an element 
of state control on a day-to-day basis. The increased 
power of the school inspector to evaluate what constituted 
SUGTIClLenLEInstYuctlOnnoutsice.o: a SCHOO. sb.e. DPUDITe or 
separate school as now defined, could effectively force a 


private school to close but this was only ‘power at the 


door'. Once in operation, there would be no external 
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control over attendance of its pupils. Perhaps it was 
assumed that the financial and ideological commitment made 
by the private school parent would be sufficient ‘control' 
Over attendance. 

In another clause, the provision for exemption on 


the basis of distance between schools and home was made 


45 


more stringent. Two miles became two-and-a-half miles 


for the child under ten years of age; three miles became 
three-and-a-half miles for the older child. The author 
can only speculate that better roads and the heightened 
concern that year for attendance brought about the change. 


A further amendment stated that a warning to 


46 


parents was to be given a specific written format and 


the child was required to attend within five days of being 


NOtTTred@in=this fannereae 


ed to attend but also to remain in regular attendance 
thereafter. "Schedule A" attached to the 1913 amendments 
suggested a wording for the warning to parents. 


Take notice that unless within five days from 
the receipt by you of this notice you cause 
your child (or ward),(child's name), to attend 
school, you will be liable to prosecution 
under’ the Truancy Act. of the Province or 
Alberta. 


The year 1913 also saw dramatic changes in legis- 


48 


lation regarding the compulsory operation of schools and 


49 In reference to the operation of 


grants to schools. 
schools, until 1913 a school board was not obligated to 


have its school open for more than one hundred and twenty 


Not only was the child request- 
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days per year, unless there were at least twenty children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen residing within the 
district. In fact, the board was not required to operate 
its school at all if there were less than ten children of 
SenOOMmaCCudnethegdis trictumein the.new Legis bation. 4a) 1 
schools were to remain open at all times during the school 
year, unless permitted to close by reason of specific 
conditions described in the Act or by the approval of the 
Minister. Furthermore, any closures undertaken for reasons 
Other than statutory holidays were to be reported immedi- 
ately to the Department. 

The legislative change was a potent ultimatum to 
hocada boards... sit .was.alsova logical extension of the 
desire for increased centralized control and it created 
further dependency by local boards upon the parent govern- 
ment. Deputy-Minister MacKenzie, in his 1913 report, 
expressed his pleasure with the new system, which permitted 
the Department to have a more accurate picture of the oper- 
ation of the onicee schools, rather than having to 
depend upon the receipt of a term return or the report of 
an inspector. °° 

The change was also a bold statement about the 
| importance of state schools. In ensuing years it would be 
heralded, along with the changes in methods to enforce The 
Truancy Act, as the reason for greatly improved school 


attendance. 
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Eiemo ciclo lv Grantsencts Or 1913>! was the first major 
revision of the grant structure since Alberta became a 
DEOViInce. significantly. 1 contained no provistan for a 
grant based upon attendance, except for a high school grant. 
The previous system of incentive grants established to 
encourage a high percentage of attendance relative to enrol- 
ment, as highlighted in the 1901 eee aoe was. withdrawn. 
It can be said that in relation to compulsory schooling the 
year 1913 signalled the end of financial persuasion as a 
technique and the beginning of a trust and reliance upon 
effective enforcement. The goal remained vitally important 
but there was a purposeful shifting of thought regarding 
how best to attain the goal. 

To complete a review of legislative changes in 
the period, covered by this chapter, the author wishes to 
note amendments to The Truancy Act between 1913 and 1922. 

In 1915 the age range for compulsory attendance was changed 
REOMeceVelwmtOetaniy CCeNsINCHUS IVC. eLO Se VenmcO fourteen 
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inclusive. However, a fourteen year old child could be 


exempted if he/she was regularly employed during school 
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fOUGS@ ime sd USeTUl OCCUDA EON, The exemption remained 


until 1919 when it was revoked and employers were threat- 

ened by penalty not to hire such a child.°* 
The expansion of the age range for compulsory 

attendance reflected the fact that children were staying 


longer in school and also that there was a heightened 


demand for high schools. It was an example of legislative 
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action following rather than precipitating educational 
change. In his annual report of 1915, Deputy-Minister 
MacKenzie noted the increase in the percentage of total 
enrolment represented by the number of pupils in secondary 
grades as "conclusive evidence that higher education is 
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receiving increased attention". In 1913 the figure was 
Oe lOmper escent .01T 3,163 pupTiss by 1915 Tiaes toate to 145 
PeveGeit OF 5.255 PupTls. 

In 1916 the names "truant" and "truancy" were 
officially discarded and the word “attendance" put in their 


miigeeecs 


Therefore The Truancy Act became The School 
Attendance Act and a truant officer became an attendance 
officer. In his 1916 report the Chief Attendance Officer 
explained the name change in this way: 

As the work of the School Attendance Branch 

and the Attendance Officers is primarily to 

secure the more regular attendance of the 

SCHOO TepOnU lat TOnetine new -ttelcSiss.mdro 

more appropriate.95/ 

The stated reason for the name change can be under- 
stood in two senses and perhaps only the first was appre- 
ciated in the Chief Attendance Officer's rationale. First 
the change brought about a better identification of name 
with function, as stated above. Secondly, it tended to put 


a focus on positive and preventive activity rather than 


negative and offense-centred activity. However, the initial 


words, truant and truancy, had made an indelible imprint. 


The visual image was too powerful to persuade the public to 
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alter its vocabulary. 
Through further amendments in 1916, attendance 
officers were required to report monthly rather than 


annually to the Department. °° 


It was a logical request, 
justified by the Chief Attendance Officer's authority over 
attendance matters in all parts of the province. The re- 
quirement made attendance officers in the towns and cities 
more accountable to the Department and permitted a continu- 
al monitoring by the Department of enforcement action and 
condi tionstiafifectin gs attendancei min’ these Localities. A 
further exemption based on distance from school was added 
in consideration of consolidated districts. A child was 
exempted if he lived more than one mile from the usual 
route travelled by the conveyance.” 
Amendments of 1918 and 1919 provide a good insight 
into the degree of bureaucratization taking place in the 
Department and will be discussed in that context later in 
the chapter. Additionally, the exemption because a child 
had passed the public school leaving examination was re- 


a In the latter case exemption was possible only in 


moved. 
the case of no higher grades being taught in the district. 
Again, it was legislation to entice attendance in the high- 


er grades. 


The Claim of Early Success 


As early as the end of 1913 significant progress in 
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improving the level of attendance was being claimed. The 
Minister of Education noted that "the machinery of the 
department, including the Inspectors, has been used to 
keep the schools in operation and the children in attend- 


anceniwitinnthe inesulit) tite tne: average percentage of attend- 
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ance has appreciably increased". By 1915 the Minister 


was exceptionally pleased. His comments were as follows: 


Two years ago we commenced to build up an 
Organization for complete enrolment and 
regular attendance in our rural schools, 

and now are getting pronounced results 

Our aggregate attendance in the rural schools 
has increased in two years from 3,403,422 to 
5,037,541, being an increase in two years of 
48 per cent. This remarkable increase ... iS 
chiefly due to our organization for requiring 
schools to be kept in operation and the 
children to attend thereat. During the same 
period the average percentage of regularity 

of attendance of those enrolled in our rural 
schools has increased from 54 per cent tn 1913 
Of 58.86 per cent anel9tb. which is.) believe, 
the highest average of any of the provinces in 
Canada using the same system of computation. 62 


The accomplishment was a fair claim but the cause 
of the increase was questionable. On the surface TEE 
appeared that the results might be primarily a function of 
a vigilant enforcement system. However the more plausible 
explanation lay in the improved operation of schools. As 
the Minister of Education told the Legislature in. 1916 
there had been only 8.28 per cent of the districts not 
operating in 1915 compared to the much higher figure of 
23.70 per cent in sion 


Enforcement itself had not become the Significant. 
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determinant of attendance levels which many had desired. 
The powerful constraints affecting a huge social enter- 
prise such as schooling still had a great influence. 
For example, the exhilaration of 1915 had led to a sober- 
ing experience in 1916 when the average attendance 
decreased, because of older students leaving classrooms 
for either roverseas service or farm labour... In fact, 
the enforcement process was purposely adjusted to accom- 
modate the exodus, 5 mentioned in Deputy-Minister | 
Mackenzie's 1916 report. 

In accordance with the general policy with 

respect to increased farm production, the 

School Attendance Act was less stringently 

enforced with respect to those who could 

reasonably be expected to assist in 

husbandry. 64 

Official sanction for school absence can. be as- 
certained from a letter written to school personnel in 
1917 by the Chief Attendance Officer of the province. °> 
(See Appendix B) 

The power of enforcement was often reduced also 
because of the compromises made on the basis of com- 
passionate considerations. The 1918 Report of the Chief 
Attendance Officer mentions how, because of the epidemic 
of influenza that year "the utmost discretion was neces- 
sary in order to avoid injustice being done to anyone in 
the enforcement of school attendance throughout the 
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province". Investigations at the local level often 


Called for the ski11l of a soctal worker] the 1921) Report 
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of the Chief Attendance Officer comments on the poverty 
encountered due to the depressed economic conditions and 


how enforcement personnel attempted to refer families to 
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possible sources of assistance. A similar referral 


role is mentioned in relation to child neglect in the 


68 and in reference to mentally defective 
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1920 Report 
children in the 1922 Report. In actual practice, enforce- 
ment was not the dispassionate enterprise suggested by the 


image of the truant officer. 


The Bureaucracy at Work: The Personnel and the Process 
Legislation had determined that the prime actor 
on the compulsory attendance scene would be the Chief 
Attendance Officer. The initial appointment was made in 
June 1913 when M.M. O'Brien was moved from other Depart- 
mental responsibilities to the position of Provincial 


10 a title which was altered the next year 


Truant, Officer, 
TOPCh lero urovincial Imuant OT biceys and ine 1016eto, Chiet 
Merencdncemuri1cer.,  Osbmlenmserveduin sbhismposi tion sunta) | 
1917, when he enlisted for overseas service. D.C. 
McEachern succeeded him and continued in the position until 
thesendsof tne 1920. se 

The position, as provided in legislation, focused 
school attendance matters upon one official, charged with 


overseeing effective enforcement throughout the province. 


The demands of the task necessitated a full-time officer. 
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In fact the work-load led to the establishment of the 
Attendance Branch, with the necessary clerical personnel 
TO assist stne Chiet AttendanceOfficer. 

The importance of the function Ted not only to a 
separate branch but to a separate "Report of the Chief 
Attendance Officer" each year in the Annual Reports of the 


Department. The report is a rich source of information 


about many factors relating to school attendance in Alberta. 


O'Brien saw much of his activity during the first 


few years as being educational in nature, because, as he 


teachers, trustees and parents were not 
71 


indicated, 
fawilvarowhen the provisaons of the Truancy Act... 

The attention given to publicizing the provisions 
of the Act was commendable. It maximized the potential 
for preventive action as opposed to a total reliance upon 
after-the-fact enforcement. However, enforcement soon be- 
came the predominant course of action. 

At the city and town level procedures relied upon 
the presence of truant officers employed by each district. 


The officers were required to report monthly to their 
he 


school board and to the Department. Regular reports from 


teachers related to the unsatisfactory attendance of 
children provided the basis for investigative action. If 
the absence was found to be without sufficient reason, the 
officer warned the parents about the requirement of the 


Acte Sil tecnise action \faisedmeosproduce “the desired result, 
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a formal warning notice was issued and, if after five days 
the child was still not in school, the parents could be 
taken to court. 

For the village and rural schools there was far 
less locally-managed activity, in part because of the ab- 
Seance  Ofebruants.office ys pinweachnaspeci ficwdtstricks rand 
also because the Department's deep concern about attend- 
ance in these areas tended to encourage a closer monitor- 
ing of attendance levels. Prescriptive procedures were 
laid outsselleof.which boundjthe-local district,toythe 
Attendance Branch in an elaborate network of reporting and 
accounting. 

Rural and village teachers were required to submit 
regular attendance reports directly to the Attendance 
Branch. Before 1916 these were to be submitted quarterly. /° 
After 1916 monthly reports were made mandatory, not only 
from rural and village teachers but also from teachers in 
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small towns. In the latter case the Branch would in turn 


notify the local attendance Orricers.e 
After perusal of these Monthly Attendance Returns, 
Branch personnel would send letters to parents of children 
whose attendance was both unsatisfactory and inexcusable. 
The teachers of these pupils would also be notified to 
‘closely monitor their attendance. In cases where attend- 


ance problems persisted, a second letter would be sent to 


the parents advising them of the penalties of the Act. If 
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this effort brought no improvement, Inspectors were asked 
to investigate and, if necessary, prosecute. 

It should be mentioned that the school inspectors 
could enter the enforcement process at a more preventativs 
Stage. At the time of his regular general inspection he 
could assess whether there were any attendance problems 
~ and take appropriate action while in the district. /® 

The ‘paper work' involved in the system of cen- 
tralized control established by the Department to deal 
with school attendance was extensive. Local districts 
depended upon the Department for efficient management of 
its bureaucratic apparatus and the Department had made its 
efficiency dependent upon the receipt from local districts 
of the proper forms, accurately filled out. ~The dual 
dependency brought about many frustrations and hindrances 
of bureaucratic efficiency. A perusal of the letters 
addressed by Department officials to local personnel, 
which are displayed’ in Appendix €, will give the reader an 
indication of the problem. ?/ 

In his 1921 report McEachern lashed out at those 
not playing ‘the paper game' properly: 

The school census, which 1S a necessary return 
on which to base the enforcement of school 
attendance was, during the year 1921, provided 
in only 50 per cent of the rural and village 
school districts throughout the provineée. “The 
Yesur toot this failure sonmtne part of the 
SCHOOIEOTTTCLaLS@ 1S Loumanxe 1c O1tricurtearor 
the teacher in charge of the school to report 


definitely the cases of breach of School 
Attendance Act in the district, and a 
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corresponding inability of the Attendance 
Branch to know the exact condition of 
attendance in such districts. /8 

The extent to which McEachern had accepted the 
bureaucratic procedures is evident in his assessment of 
how the problem could be solved. Rather than criticizing 
the inherent problems of the reporting system, he simply 
stated that the Branch hoped for an improvement in the 
quality of reporting during the foaienine year. 

The prescriptive procedures that are the essence 
of the 1918 and 1919 amendments to the School Attendance 
Act are good examples of the extent ts which bureaucracy 
had permeated enforcement policy. A pervasive legalism 
had also set in, with a demand for affidavits, an elabo- 
rate explanation of the right and duties of attendance 
officers and parents alike, and the convoluted vocabulary 
characteristic of such documents. (See Appendix D for 
typical examples) /2280>8! 

The formal procedures as set out by the legisla- 
tion and the eho vate reporting system demanded by the 
Department led to a situation deemed to be efficient and 
effective. A structure had been established which remained 
unaltered for two decades. By the early 1920's the Chief 
Attendance Officer felt a stage had been reached which 
WUIStTIFied a sense of. accomplishment... He couldypoint ota 
a thirty per cent reduction between 1921 and 1922 in the 


number of families contacted about attendance problems, in 
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both the rural and urban parts of the province. He main- 
tained that parents were generally well informed about the 
law governing school attendance and were earnestly attempt- 


83 McEachern also 


ing to comply with its requirements. 
claimed that the work of the Attendance Branch could be 
considered as the main reason for a number of improvements 
concerning attendance: 

It would seem therefore ... that the work of 

the Attendance Branch of the Department is 

bearing fruit in the increase in the average 

attendance maintained per pupil, as well as 

in the percentage of attendance maintained 

DYseiesel 1.01 Vii Vass i GhO Oflhed Siti .ct.8 tand «chad 

the habit of regular attendance which is 

inculcated by the enforcement of the law, is 

having its influence by raising the standard. 

of education in the rural as well as the 

urban schools of the province. 84 

The extent to which enforcement was the reason for 

improvements in attendance was debatable. The question will 


be examined in Chapter VI. 


Compulsory Schooling and the Ethnic Question 


Not only was there a distinctively bureaucratic 
management of school attendance in the province but this 
was also the case with monitoring and enforcing the 
compulsory operation of schools. The intent of the 1913 
amendment was clear. Schools were to remain open except 
when authorized by the Department to close. However, 
enforcement of this provision was a mammoth task, which 


was made even more difficult by the bureaucratic methods 
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used. The fact is illustrated in the copies of correspond- 


ence sent by the Registrar of the Department to local 
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d7stricts,in, 1917. (See Appendix £&) 


Department officials were prepared to tolerate a 
certain degree of disparity between the real and the ideal 
in terms of the erection and the operation of schools. As 
with the enforcement of attendance there was an apprecia- 
tion of the way in which a variety of constraints hampered 
the full and continuous concrete expression of an interest 
in schooling. However, there was an apprehension concern- 
ing a particular segment of the immigrating community 
which, it was felt, did not share the same enthusiasm for 
schools. Furthermore, these people did not have the same 
mother tongue or love of King and country. It was consider- 
ed imperative to draw them into the schools so as to 
assimilate them into the Canadian way. Goggin's wards in 
bossecleanily stated thes tmportance ef -Lheamatten. 


One of the most serious and pressing educational 
problems arises from the settlement among us of 
so many foreign nationalities in the block or 
"colony" system 

To assimilate these different races, to 
secure the cooperation of these alien forces, are 
problems demanding for their solution, patience, 
tact and tolerant but firm legislation 

Only through our schools getting an early 
hold of the children of these settlers can we 
hope to train them to live according to our 
school system, and to understand and appreciate 
the institutions of the country which they are 
CO,TOrM an integral pamvrot. +... 

It is to their advantage as well as ours 
to have their children taught by those who, 
while having a sympathy for their customs, shall 
be Canadian in spirit, thought and language. 
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If these children are to grow up as Canadian 

citizens they must be led to adopt our view- 

point and speak our speech. 86 

The argument in favor of the compulsory establish- 
ment of “school districts; passed in 1901, rebied heavily 
upon the concern over non-English settlements. Further- 
more, one of the first actions taken by the new province 
of Alberta concerning education fies to establish in 1905 
the intriguing title "Supervisor of Schools Among 
Foreigners". It was a unique way of coping with the con- 
cerns about schools in immigrant settlements. Rather than 
being stationed in Edmonton, the Supervisor was stationed 
at Wostok, in the heart of the Ruthenian (Ukranian) colony, 
which was the primary target population for his work. 
This decentralization of action by the Department removed 
much of the bureaucratic inefficiency which was a function 
of a heavy reliance upon supervision by correspondence. 
Robert Fletcher, the first Supervisor, worked to 

ensure the establishment of school districts and the 
erection of schools. He was also engaged in the employment 
of teachers, and assisted with the levying of taxes. °/ 
In some situations he used forceful and direct authority 
by assuming the role of Official Trustee, performing all 
of the duties of a school board and its. officers; sin other 
situations he simply supervised the activities of these 
people. 


Fletcher's appointment, as viewed from an 
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ideological perspective, was a dramatic statement by the 
Alberta government about their belief in the vital role 
of the public school as an agent of assimilation. 
J.T. Anderson, writing at the time, used this phrasing: 
The greatest agency in racial assimilation 
1s the common or public school. This ts the 
great melting-pot into which must be placed 
these divers racial groups, and from which 
will eventually emerge the pure gold of 
Canadian citizenship. 88 
In the same ideological sense Fletcher could be 
considered not only a government agent but a cultural 
agent as well. In his activities he transmitted the value 
system of the dominant Anglo-Saxon majority, for whom 
"Canadianization" essentially equalled "Englishization". 
A good example of this value position lay with 
a problem in 1913 described by Fletcher as one in which 
acie-Ruthenian schools were wraided by would+be teachers 


a These people were of 


from Manitoba and Saskatchewan". 
Ruthenian (Ukrainian) descent, invited by an organization 
wishing, among other things, to incorporate into the 
schools a degree of instruction in the native language. 
Fletcher's response was quick and firm. Since most of 
these people did not meet Alberta teaching qualifications 
he disqualified them from instructing. As well he secured 
the passage of legislation which imposed a fine for those 
etc teeee without proper qualifications and which made 


it <impossible for such persons to .collect.their salaries. °° 
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Fletcher's efforts were often met with suspicion 
and resistance but in an amazingly brief time there came 
to be an almost universal acceptance of the terms under 
which schooling was to be undertaken. By 1915 he could 
state: 
The schools among foreigners are functioning 
properly in the Province. The organization 
of the area into school districts has been 
completed, and as new settlements arise their 
Organization is proceeding as in the other 
parts of the Province. There are now about 
One hundred and thirty schools, the majority 
of whose ratepayers are Ruthenian. The whole 
- area is dominated by the state school, just 
as the rest of the Province .is.91 
The author maintains that in the background of 
this positive condition was a general desire for schools. 
Canada Census information for the year 1921 supports this 
viewpoint. Of all rural Albertans within the ages of seven 
and fourteen 86.88 per cent were attending school. Within 
this category, however, the percentage of attendance of 
those who were foreign born (non-British) was 87.88, one 
percentage point higher. °* 
The Alberta government had to come to terms with 
various other ethnic groups as well. The same insistence 
upon the primacy of state schools characterized the inter- 
action. For example, L.G. Thomas mentions that in the 
1905 provincial election, the surprise election of the 


Conservative candidate in the Rosebud riding was likely due 


to the government's refusal of private schools to the 
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Substantial Mennonite element in the riding.7° 


Tire 1914 *renort om tne Chnier Inspector of Schools 
mentions a confrontation with newly-established private 
schools, supported by a German-Lutheran Church. The 
Chief Inspector had refused to issue a certificate stating 
that the schools were offering eer instruction, 

Since he felt that the schools "did not attain the standard 
of proficiency of the schools these students would attend 
provided the private schools were not in existence". 2" 
Without the certificate the schools could not lawfully 
operate and as a result the Church closed the majority of 
them. 

A similar firm stance by government met the first 
group of Hutterites which arrived in 1918. The Report of 
the Deputy-Minister of Education for 1919 mentions how 
educational officials visited each Colony to outline the 
school system of the province and the laws governing it. 
iieeleaders genera livawereswil limig CG subi lO tne Treguid - 
tions. The land occupied by each Colony therefore became 
eStapiisned ws a SCHOO) district, with the wnspector of 


ae An effective working 


SCHOOlS as Urm cial Trustee. 
relationship between the Hutterites and government offi- 
cials continued in existence, with the exception of dis- 
agreement over the mandatory school-leaving age. One 


Inspector, writing in 1934, had this to say about the 


relationship he experienced: 
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As the official trustee for these districts 

(i.e. colonies of the Hutterian Brethren of 

Southern Alberta) I have been responsible for 

the selection of teachers and for the mainte- 

nance Of their school during the year. The 

leaders of these Colonies, hav: always co- 

operated with the Department of Education in 

the schools and have invariably supported 

their teachers.96 

The relationship between the provincial govern- 

ment and Indian and Metis groups in Alberta was largely in 
contrast’ to this pattern “of involvement. In relation to 
Indian education there was a logical reason for government 
inaction, since the matter was a federal rather than a 
provincial responsibility. With the Metis, the case was 
not clear-cut. It appears that no concerted effort to 
approach the question of state schools on Metis Colonies 


was evident until the late 1950 "e2°! 


perhaps because the 
isolation of most of these settlements tended to minimize 
the concerns which had been expressed by government over 
minority groups in more populated areas of Alberta. 

However tn its actions towards the vast majority 
of minority groups the provincial government was transmit- 
ting a firm message not only about the importance of a 
State school system but also about its reluctance to 
encourage the development of alternatives to state schools, 
tiiat is. private schools. The privilege of establishing 
separate schools, as defined and guaranteed in the terms of 


provincehood in 1905, was accepted as a necessary part of 


the granting of autonomy. School attendance législation 
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from 1910 onward also took into account the right to sepa- 
rate schools, by stating that nothing in the Act required 
the child of a separate school supporter to attend a public 
school or vice versa.’® Beyond the scope within which 
separate schools operated, there was little willingness by 
government to permit further fragmentation of a unitary 
state school system. The common school held sway unless 
the supporters of private schools, where these structures 
were allowed to exist, were prepared to Corernee! ot 1 
taxation’'and the presence of governmental regulation and 


Supervision. 


StatewPowers Re-Atiiemeds the Ulmer Case 
One Albertan, a man by the name of Ulmer, decided 
to test the legal basis upon which the government justified 
its actions, not only concerning private schools but also 
concerning the general question of compulsory attendance. 
His case was heard in 1922 and it stands as the only appeal 
to a higher count of a Magistrate's decision on a school 
attendance question during the years which this study 
encompasses.”> 
In the report of the Chief Attendance Officer for 
that year the pertinent background of the confrontation is 
outlined: 
During the year an appeal from the Magistrate's 
decision was carried to the Appellate Court. 


This case involved the attendance of a consider- 
able number of pupils who were not attending 
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their own schools and whose parents claimed 
exemptions on the ground that they were 
receiving efficient instruction in a private 
school. It was, however, impossible for 
them to provide corroboration of their 
CWatmeby the production of am inspectors 
report that their children were receiving 
efficient instruction in such school. 100 
Ulmer's children were attending a German-Lutheran 
school for which an Inspector refused to grant a certifi- 
cate. In the initial action Ulmer was charged with 
violating The Truancy Act in not sending his children to 
creauvupioescnu0 | Of whis district. 
Ulmer's appeal had three contentions and the 
Court's decision was a clear response to each. First, 
he contended that section 93 of Ihe B.N.A. Act was general 
in its application and therefore applied to any minority 
that had enjoyed religious freedom of education prior to 
1867. In response the Justices of the Appellate Court 
maintained that the section applied only to those minor- 
ities specifically contemplated by the framers of the 
constitution and was applicable only to those provinces 
which were being united at that particular date. 19! 
The German-Lutheran group could not meet this qualifica- 
A071 
Secondly, Ulmer contended that the Inspector of 
Schools had no authority to deny a certificate to the 


Lutheran private school. The Court, in upholding the 


Inspector's powers, maintained that: 
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Where an inspector refused to grant such 
certificate the magistrate was justified in 
convicting the parents for a violation of 
the Act, and he cannot go beyond the absence 
of the certificate to ascertain why the 
inspector had refused it. 102 
Thirdly, Ulmer contended that the Alberta School 
Attendance Act violated the protective provisions guaran- 
teed to minorities, not only under section 93 of the 
Danese ACE. DUC also Section 17 of ThegAiberta Act = The 
Court ruled that neither section was violated and that in 
regard to the latter section, only the privileges of 
separate schools, defined as either the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic minorities in a district, are safe- 
guarded. It also ruled that it was within the power of 
the Provincial Legislature to pass the Act in question, 
a provision of which gave the Department of Education con- 
trol over private schoo 
Ulmer was unsuccessful on all three counts. 
McEachern mentions that the decision of the Court was 
rendered in December, 1922 and that the children began 
attending the public school in their district before the 
end of the year. °° 
The Ulmer case helped clarify a number of issues, 
some of which can be mentioned here: (1) The enactment of 
compulsory attendance legislation was found to be well 
within the powers of the province. (2) Private schools 


had rights only to the extent that they were granted by 


the province. (3) The courts would not question the 
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discretion of provincial authorities in their control of 
pravate’ scnools'. 

The outcome of the Ulmer case, in a sense, was a 
judicial stamp of approval offered to the legislators and 


enforcement personnel. 


Conclusion 

the-net effect of the court decision in the Ulmer 
case was a buttressed position of power for a government 
already boldly living out its belief in the importance of 
a state school system. The ideology had been expressed in 
many ways. In terms of legislation, it led the government 
to make compulsory the erection of schools, their steady 
operation, and the regular attendance of pupils within 
these structures. Management of the demands set forth in 
legislation had led to the development of a highly cen- 
tralized model of control and supervision, which was 
clearly visible in the bureaucratic Sop amace designed to 
regulate the enforcement of school attendance. The 
ideology also had shaped the style and substance of the 
interaction between Department of Education officials and 
non-English settlers on the one hand, and proponents of 
private schools on the other. During the period 1910 to 
1923 there occurred an evolution of legislation and a 
refinement of bureaucratic procedures. Whereas the 


Symbolic Stage in Alberta saw the emergence and development 
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of state control of schooling, the Bureaucratic Stage 
witnessed its attainment. By the end of the period all 
of the elements pertaining to the enforcement of compul- 


sory schooling were firmly established. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
LIVING WITHIN A COMFORTABLE FRAMEWORK: 
THE FULFILLMENT OF THE BUREAUCRATIC STAGE 
(1924 - 1942) 
Introduction 

Whereas the period 1910-1923 was noteworthy for 
the alterations made to both legislation and bureaucratic 
procedures related to compulsory schooling in Alberta, the 
period 1924-1942 was characterized by a limited amount of 
Change in both areas. Within the Department of Education 
particular satisfaction was being expressed about the 
efficiency of the system designed to regulate school 
attendance, the aspect of the schooling enterprise which 
was given a continual emphasis by the Department. 

The 1920's and 1930's were decades of significant 
improvement in school attendance and in other factors 
related to the operation of schools. It is important to 
consider the nature of these improvements, the explana- 
tions offered by Department officials concerning the 
reasons for the gains, and to assess Departmental action 


once success had been achieved. 


The Comfortable Framework 
The evolution of legislation which began in 1910 
with the enactment of the Truancy Act came to an end in 


1919. No amendments to the compulsory attendance 
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legislation occurred between 1919 and 1940. The Act was 
considered to be an acceptable document, working to the 
satisfaction of Department personnel in Edmonton and 
Inspectors in the field. 

The yearly reports of inspectors often referred 
to the satisfaction with the legislation and the procedures 
it set down. For example, one inspector praised the 
effectiveness of the law, under which he felt that a warn- 
ing notice was sufficient in most cases to improve attend- 
ance! Many of the inspectors considered that the Attendance 
Branch was generally respected? and was working success- 
fully to increase the percentage of attendance® and to 
protect the rights of the child of an indifferent parent.” 

Along with the regulatory procedures made 
mandatory by the Act, other established practices were 
retained by the Attendance Branch as well. Together they 
composed a familiar structure of personnel and action. In 
the 1920's and 1930's the Branch continued to act as the 
centre of control for all attendance matters, with a 
continuing emphasis being put upon attendance in the rural 
areas. 

At the start of the period under study there was 
ample reason to be concerned about rural schooling. Rural 
students were not having their educational needs met as 
readalhyedass thei Yi urban scounterparts,. es .indicatedyin 
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students were at school between seven and nine months in 
1921, whereas almost all urban students were at school for 


this length of time. 


FABRE Ishi: 
Comparison of School Attendance in Alberta 
of Rural and Urban Students Ages Seven to 
Fourteen (1921) 


At School At School At Schoo! 
1-3 months 4-6 months 7-9 months Total 


—_—— 


Rural Students 9.08% | Zs O47, 69.88% 100% 
Urban Students foc. LeLor 96.40% 100% 


Note: (1) The category "urban students" refers to students 
residing in communities with a population greater than 1,000 
people. 

(2)yein 1921 there was an addttionalepivo7y per cent of 
the total population between the ages of seven and fourteen 
not attending school at all, of which 77% were rural 
children. 

Data concerning the length of the school year also 
pointed out the difference between the urban and rural 
situation. In the 1921-1922 school year, for example, urban 
schools were open an average of 197.53 days while rural 
schools were open 176.22 days, more than twenty days lessee” 

The Departments’ concern about rural attendance led 
to one administrative change in the enforcement system, the 
only alteration undertaken during the 1920's and 1930's. 
Rather than the Warning Notice being the first written 
communication sent out by the Branch to the erring rural 


parent, a Preliminary Letter constituted the initial 
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notification, with a Warning Notice, an inspector's 
investigation, and finally prosecution by the inspector 
to follow in’turn, if the previous action in the sequence 
did not achieve the desired result. The Preliminary 
Letter was introduced to educate the uninformed parent 


about the requirements of the Act! 


and, although it made 
the enforcement process even more cumbersome, the 


innovation remained in existence. 


Schools Growth (During itive 1920°S and 19300s 

Compared to the earlier two decades of the 
twentieth century, in the 1920's and 1930's Alberta's 
total population increased much more slowly. In terms of | 
number of seiner districts there was an even more modest 
increase and the school population realized a net loss by 
the end of the 1930's. This profile provided, for the 
schools, a period for consolidation after the hectic 
developments earlier in the century. The changes over the 
four decades are illustrated in Table Iv.® 

The improvement in factors related to the operation 
of schools and the attendance of children between 1905 and 


9 


194A bers Plus trated tt siabhke sv. By 1941 the average 


length of the school year was above 190 days and the per- 


centage of attendance began to stabilize at ninety per cent. 


Both levels were considered by Department officials to be 


nighly satisfactory. 
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It should be noted that the increasing spread 
between the number of rooms and the number of school 
districts in operation indicated the growth of multi-room 
schools. This development was a factor in increasing the 
percentage of attendance, as instruction became more 
readily available to the older student. 

The number of children being exposed to schooting 
reached and held a high level by 1941. Whereas in 1911 
less than two-thirds of children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen were at school for any length of time, by 


1941 almost ninety-five per cent of children in this age 


range were at school. The progression over time is 
illustrated in Table v1./9 
TABEES VI: 


AURGRIAes CHI CDRENS SA Gese SEVEN | OOPOURTEEN. “AT «SCHOOL 
COMPARED TO TOTAL POPULATION, AGES SEVEN TO FOURTEEN 
(BY DEGRDER 1911-1941) 


Nona t School % at School 
Alberta Pop. for any period for any period 
Year Age 7-14 (incl) Age 7-14 (incl) Age 7-14 (incl) 


1935 54,928 34,527 6259 
1920 10256005 90,943 88.6 
aL 128,740 122,068 94.8 
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The disparity between conditions relative to town 
and city schools on the one hand and rural schools on the 
Other began to narrow appreciably as well. In terms of 
the operation of schools, throughout the 1920's and POSES 
town and city schools had been able to remain open for 
over 180 days during each school year. Jn the rural areas 
early in the period, schools were open for much shorter 
duration and finally, with the establishment of school 
divisions in the late 1930's, a condition similar to the 
towns and cities was achieved. Table VII documents the 


improvements realized. !! 


AD EeeV- Tele: 
DAYS OF OPERATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS IN ALBERTA 


(1925-1940) 


Percentage of Total Rural Schools 
in Operation Each Year For: 


Less than 80-159 160-179 Over 


Year 80 days days days 180 days 
1925% ear Dejei ici 56.6 
1930 iG 4.0 fad 90.0 
1935 0.4 oe 6.2 90.0 
1940 Ov 1 0.8 10 98.1] 


*51atistics not available jinethis form before 1975 

Note: The abrupt change in percentages between 1925 and 
19307 45. attri buGapheectouthe inception win. Loe s og 
an additonal goverment grant to districts having 
low assessments. Whereas in 1926 only 75 per 
cent of all Alberta schools were open more than 
160 days, in 1927 90 per cent were open more 
than 160 days. 
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There was a corresponding improvement made in the 
attendance of rural pupils compared to urban pupils. In 
1921-22 there was a thirteen per cent difference in the 
relative percentages. By 1940-41 the difference had been 
reduced to slightly less than five per cent. The pro- 


gression is shown in Table vit. 14 


AB IGE ONE, is 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE AS A PERCENTAGE OF ENROLMENT 
IN ALBERTA SCHOOLS BY DECADE (1921-1941) 


Average Attendance as a Percentage of Total Enrolment 


In In Difference 
Year Graded Schools Ungraded Schools In Percentage 
1921222 76.44% 63.27% me he en ty Ls 
1930-31 S416 75.937 | Secon 
1940-41 Core. 80.66% 4.55% 


a cn | 


Note: (1) Graded Schools can be roughly equated with urban 
schools and Ungraded with rural schools. 

(2) Average Attendance as a percentage of total 
enrolment is not as true a measure of attendance 
as average monthly attendance. For example, in 
the former method children who moved away 
early in a school year affected the percentage 
for the whole school year. 


By 1940 -awsetoof hnidily satis tactory standards of 
school functioning had been attained in Alberta. With these 
conditions in existence, school attendance came to be | 
viewed with considerably less interest and concern. It had 
been a topical subject for decades, commanding on occasion 


an almost disproportional amount of attention. In the late 
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1930's and early 1940's it came to receive a minimal 
amount of attention. Such a shift in concern reflected 
a feeling, shared by Department of Education officials 
at least, that school attendance was no longer a 
problematic consideration. It is important to examine 
specific ways in which the decline in attention and 


concern about school attendance was evident. 


A Decline in the Reporting About Attendance 
Tre Annual Reports of the Department of Education 


were designed to relate the significant happenings con- 
Gerning puplic schooling during, the year in question. “Et 
seems reasonable to assume that items considered by 
Department personnel to be of greater educational import- 
ance would be given more prominence in the document than 
items of lesser importance. As the 1930's progressed, 
the subject of school attendance received considerably 
less attention in the Annual Reports, a development 
which signified a declining concern about school attend- 
ance. 

The movement from greater to lesser importance 


can be illustrated by reference to changes in two 


categories of the Annual Reports: 
(1) Inspectors' Reports: Between 1919 and 1923, when 


George Gorman was Chief Inspector of Schools, his annual 
report contained special sections entitled "School 


Attendance" and "Operation of Schools". In these sections 
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Gorman would mention important developments and issues 
pertaining to each during the year just completed. As 
well he would include quotations from the reports of 
individual Inspectors which were pertinent to either 
topic. There were important things to be said about 
school attendance and the operation of schools and this 
fact likely determined the reporting format which 
permitted a focus upon each. 

Before 1919, when there was no Chief Inspector 
and often no rigid reporting format, these matters were 
given a great deal of attention in the reports of 
individual inspectors. After 1933 in the Annual Reports 
One notes a gradual decrease ‘ij prominence given to the 
subject of attendance. In the 1934 and 1935 Annual 
Reports it was included in the general category "The 
Schools: Organization, Operation und Attendance". Begin- 
ning in 1936 it became almost unrecognizeable within the 
category "Factors Affecting Operation and Financing of 
Schools" and receives little comment from either the 
Chief Inspector of Inspectors in the field. 

(2) The Report of the Chief Attendance Officer: The 
Report of the Chief Attendance Officer was an important 
and distinct section of the Annual Reports for many years. 
It began being included in 1913, with the appointment that 
year of the first Chief Attendance Officer, and continued 


as a regular entry until it was discontinued after the 1939 
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Annual Report. 

The Report contained valuable statistics relating 
to the enforcement of the Act as well as behind-the- 
scenes documentation and comment. From 1924 to 1939 the 
Report also included information about school operation 
throughout the province, an alteration indicating a 
growing recognition by the Department of the close 
connection between attendance and factors relating to 
Secnoolea operation.» ,In fact.abedinnane an 1924... the. Chief 
Attendance Officer had been given the task of collating 
data concerning the operation of schools. !3 

By the late 1930's the enforcement process was 
dealing with a greatly reduced number of families and a 
level of attendance had been attained which was consid- 
ered to be satisfactory. These conditions were reflected 
in the brevity of the Report of the Chief Attendance 
Officer. After 1939 the Report was discontinued in the 
Annual, Reports, with, not evensans indication of, its 7 
termination or a reason for its removal. Both omissions 
cans besincterpreted as) apremiectson ofethewrelative ly 
low importance that had come to be attached to school 


attendance. 


Changes in Legislation 
Between 1919 and 1940 no amendments to the School 


Attendance Act were brought before the Legislature. 
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Amendments were presented and approved in 1941 which were 
designed mainly to make the wording of the legislation 
compatible with the operation of the new school divisions. 
However, additional slight alterations indicated an 
important change in the thinking of Department officials 
regarding the function of the enforcement process. 

Until 1941 the teacher or principal of every school 
was required to report weekly to the Attendance Officer of 
his area the relevant data concerning non-attenders. For 
the rural teacher this meant weekly reports to the Chief 
Attendance Officer in Edmonton. In the 1941 amendment 
tne phrase once in each week= was replaced by the phrase 


ul The 


"as required by the board or by the Minister. 
alteration. indicated a desire to terminate the centralized 
monitoring and control of the enforcement of school attend- 
ance in Alberta. The new wording ensured a continuing 
right to demand frequent reports but the chosen phrase 
"as required" was really a way of reserving the authority 
to obtain attendance information only if unique circum- 
stances warranted an investigation. In the day-to-day 
operation of schools the reporting requirement was set 
aside. 

A further amendment in 1941 contained a brief but 
potent substitution of one word for another. fhe 


‘shall clause’ relating to the appointment of attendance 


officers in towns and cities now became a ‘may clause’. 
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A mandatory requirement of Jaw had become a matter for 
discretionary judgment at the local level, as it had been 
before 1910. 

In the rural areas of Alberta the legistation had 
always provided optionality and continued to do so. It was 
optionality in the sense that, as the legislation stated: 
"The Minister may from time to time appoint such attendance 
officer or officers as may be required for the enforcement 
Of ethis, Actin, .districts that are not tneluded within any 
city of town school district." !® Even though the clause 
was treated as mandatory in actual staffing practices, the 
priority given enforcement continued to depend upon the 
Se demands placed upon each Inspector and the importance 
each man attached to attendance matters. In the context 
of this variability it can be said that enforcement in the 
rural areas tended to be optional rather than compulsory. 

In the late 1930's and early 1940's the tasks 
relate to establishing divisions and ensuring their effec- 
tive operation made it particularly difficult for the 
Inspectors to give much attention to attendance problems. 
The absence of a mandatory reporting system made it diffi- 
cult to draw upon systematized data relating to attendance. 
freee the presence of positive conditions for attend- 
ance through the school division system minimized the level 
of concern. 

The legislative action undertaken in 1941 to 


terminate the sophisticated system of monitoring attendance 
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attendance and to remove the mandatory clauses pertaining 
to the hiring of enforcement personnel were purposeful 
acts. They signalled a desire of the Department of 
Education to de-emphasize the need for enforcement of 
school attendance, not only in terms of the centralized 
control which it administered but as a general fact as 


well. 


Deer Cemineotwe tbsitcLcs 

Even though there was a decline in reporting about 
attendance, there was no decline in the statistical 
interest in the subject. Beginning in the early 1920's 
sophisticated tables and charts relating directly or in- 
directly to attendance became regular entries in the Annual 
REPOrES - eeltis: data -cOntimuecstnrougrout ine period of 
lessening interest in the subject. For example, the yearly 
percentage of average attendance and the average length of 
school operation were carefully charted each year. The 
interest in these statistics was substantial. Improvements 
in either usually triggered an explanatory comment and 
slippage brought about a speedy explanation. 

Late in the 1930's and early in the 1940's the 
Annual Reports gave especially prominent idtitce to 
statistics relating to improvements in attendance and the 
Operation of schools. Upon perusal of these notations one 


senses adegree of self-congratulation by Department 
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officials concerning these achievements. 

In the 1939 Annual Report, Deputy-Minister McNally 
notes that "the average monthly Fo eenaaee reached the 
micuestypoint.in the Wis tonyeot whe Province, viz. 90.33 
per cent." Additionally he pointed to the fact that 99.3 
per cent of all schools in the province were open for more 
than 160 days and the great majority for more than 190 
days. !/ 

In the 1942 Annual Report he notes glowingly that 
“the average monthly percentage of attendance rose to 
S162, the bignest in the history of the; Province.” in 
terms of school operation it is noted that 99.6 per cent of 
the schools operated PORmsate least) 60 Gdays aineethe «School. 
year. 18 

Often these statistics were mentioned in the con- 
text Ow CLG Growth Of SChOol  divis Ons saSanant Of an. on- 
going attempt to quantify the benefits of the reform and 
to justify the reform to an often-skeptical public. 

The author maintains that the statistics served 
another purpose as well. They tended to justify the dis- 
mantling of the machinery for enforcement since they point- 
ed to both the attainment of a highly satisfactory level 


of attendance and to conditions supporting the maintenance 


of attendance at that level. 
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The Illusion of Victory 

The statistics, upon closer analysis, were not the 
reliable touchstones which they were held up to be. For 
example, the Chief Attendance Officer explained that the 
90.33 per cent attendance figure of 1939 could be accounted 


for by the use of transfer cards. ?? 


In other words, the 
increase was due to more efficient accounting of attendance 
rather than an increased utilization of the schools. 

Further unreliability became apparent when the 
figures attained in 1942 did not remain at the same high 
level. For example, the average monthly attendance fell 
from 91.62 per cent to 88.29 per cent in 1942-43, then 
recovered slightly to 89.36 per cent in 1943-44. The 
percentage of schools operating over 160 days decreased from 
O9%67 to 9721 1n° 1942-43) then@increased*itarginaltly to 98.4 
in 1943-44. The average length of the school year vacil- 
lated between 190.9 days in 1940-41 and 179.9 in 1941-42 
and between 191.9 days in 1942-43 and 184.9 in 1943-44. 

The causes were varied. A polio epidemic forced 
closure of schools in September, 1942. A shortage of farm 
labour in 1943 prompted an alteration in the school year 
and the diversion of a number of older students into 
harvest activity on the farms. However, the main factor 


throughout most of the war years was a critical teacher 


shortage. 
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The profile of school attendance and school opera- 
tion statistics again reflected the powerful influence of 
external factors in determining the outcome in these areas. 
Even a sweeping reform of school aeuant eee nico d not 


ensure immunity from the effects of these forces. 


Conclusion 

The decline in interest and concern about school 
attendance during the late 1930's was observable at 
different levels of decision-making and action in relation 
to schooling in Alberta. By the end of the decade there 
appeared to be a broad consensus within the Department of 
Education that the supportive conditions for the steady 
operation of schools and the regular attendance of pupils 
had been assured through the establishment of school 
divisions. The dismantling of the elaborate centralized 
system of monitoring and enforcing attendance followed 
logically. The shift in emphasis away from enforcement 
towards the moancanance of enabling structures was admir- 
able but naive, to the extent that officials felt that the 
new arrangement would eliminate attendance problems. The 
wartime experience in the early 1940's as it impinged upon 
ENG SCHOOIS., Was a TOrceruUlemeninder of a scontinuand 


VuInerability of schooling as a social activity- 


The set-backs which occurred during World-War II 


were only temporary reversals of high standards attained 
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slowly but surely over a number of years. The factors 
which were the prime contributors to these improvements 
in schooling deserve analysis, a task which becomes the 


Hocauspoinweor the next chapter. 
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Footnotes - Chapter Five 


thiberta, Annual Report of the Department of 
Education, 1924 (Edmonton: Government Printer, 1925) 
p. 90 (un-named Inspector) 
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A.R., 1922, pp. 83 (un-named Inspector) ' 


Sa 1919, pp. 65 (Inspector Robertson, Leduc) 
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CHACPER SIX 
ANALYSIS: THE FACTORS AFFECTING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Introduction 

During the 1920's and 1930's factors relating to 
school attendance and the nee ey of Alberta's schools 
had improved greatly. By 1940 Department of Education 
officials could point to an average length of school year 
above 190 days throughout the province and a percentage 
of average attendance above 90 per cent. In relation to 
these achievements and with particular reference to gains 
in school attendance it is important to give consideration 
to the cause of the improvements. 

There were many variables affecting school attend- 
ance. To consider the probable impact of these factors 
upon attendance the characteristics of each must be exam- 
ined. The author first directs his attention to the 
enforcement process, considered by many to be the main 
cause of improved levels of attendance: 


THE ENFORCEMENT. PROCESS 


A. The Impotence of Enforcement 


Just as the desire to attend school faced numerous 
constraints, so did efforts directed toward effective 
enforcement of attendance. These constraints were internal 


in nature, related to the inner workings of the enforcement 
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process. An analysis of these inhibiting factors leads to 
a realization that the cause and effect relationship be- 
tween enforcement and levels of attendance was, at best, 
tenuous. 
1. Exemptions in Legislation 

A cursory glance at the School Attendance Act, 
particularly the sections dealing with enforcement proce- 
dures leading up to and including prosecution, would 
suggest that the Act was a strongly-worded document, 
setting the stage for firm action. However, the provision 
of generous grounds for exemption from attendance dras- 
tically altered the document's effectiveness. These 
qualifying clauses reflect an appreciation by government 
of the physical realities and constraints with which a 
social enterprise such as schooling had to contend. The 
wording of the clauses indicates that the legislation was 
flexible and considerate rather than rigid and uncompro- 
mising. 

In the Act absence from school could be justified 
On grounds such as the following: sickness or other 
unavoidable cause, efficient instruction being offered at 
home or elsewhere, a child's residence being too far from 
the nearest school, insufficient accommodation available in 
the nearest school, proficiency beyond the level offered at 
the school, or the demands of husbandry, necessary household 
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ways in which non-attendance could be justified, enforce- 
ment activity was characterized typically by a greatly 
reduced number of prosecutions compared to the number of 
initial investigations. 

2. Scope for Subjective Judgment 

The grounds for exemption gave scope for sub- 

jective judgments as well, on the part of the teacher, 
Attendance Branch official, Inspector or Attendance OCthircer, 
and Magistrate. This study has given indication of 
empathetic action on the part of many of the personnel 
involved in the enforcement process. Further evidence can 
be gleaned from a statement by the Chief Attendance 
OFficee 1nel922); 

Of the 416 cases it was deemed unwise to take 

action in a considerable number of the cases 

owing to the fact that the inspectors found 

on investigation that the economic conditions 

prevailing were the causes of the inability of 

the parents to provide for the regular attend- 

ance of their children in school.1l 

In the field, the school inspectors usually brought 

to bear a significant degree of understanding as well, when 
deciding whether or not to prosecute. Many reports of 
individual inspectors reflect a reluctance to prosecute in 
those cases where financial reasons were the main cause of 


253 An appreciation of the importance of 


non-attendance. 
adequate farm labour during seed time and harvest was 
listed as the reason for withholding prosecution in a 


number of cases as ealiae One inspector acknowledged that 
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neesaws his attendance! work tobe "8S. .olargely of a °mission- 
ary nature" rather than relying heavily upon enforcement 
and prosecution.” 

so Bureaucratic Inefficiencies 

As already indicated, bureaucratic procedures 

developed to improve efficiency often were the cause of 
inefficiency because they relied upon accurate data from 
the field. However, the information received was often 
both incomplete and inaccurate. The following excerpt 
from the Report of the Chief Attendance Officer in 1920 
States the case clearly: 


In a very large number of cases teachers did 
not report back to the Department promptly 

at the expiration of the 10 days from receipt 
of notice of preliminary letters being for- 
warded, thus necessitating in very many cases 
a second, third and sometimes a fourth letter 
from the Attendance Branch before the informa- 
tion was received. By this time the work for 
which the children were detained was completed 
and the children had returned to school. 

What has already been said of teachers 
would appear to apply in the case of many of 
our inspectors as well ... Because of this 
delay o: the part of teachers and inspectors 
it has been necessary throughout the year to 
keep one stenographer constantly reminding 
teachers and inspectors of the necessity of 
forwarding reports following the receipt of 
these requests to them and in spite of this 
fact, our information at the end of the year 
was only partially complete. 6 


The frustrations expressed in McEachern's report in 
1920 continued to plague him throughout the 1920's and 
1930's. For example, in 1926 he noted that in 228 attend- 


ance cases reports had not been received from teachers, 
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largely because of termination of employment with their 


board./ 


McEachern's report in 1928 indicates that 406 
cases were referred to the inspectors for action and by 
year end reports had not been received in 282 of the 


cases, ° Similarly in 1935, out of fifty-eight cases re- 


ports had not been received in forty cases.” 
The Attendance Branch had been designed to be the 
centre of control for attendance matters pertaining to alt 
Alberta schools, working in direct management of village 
and rural schools and indirectly with those of the towns 
and cities. It was obvious that the efficiency of the 
Branch was suffering from the decision to establish and 
maintain a highly centralized model of control. The impact 
upon the effectiveness of enforcement was equally obvious. 
One further bureaucratic problem eet be noted. 
The Branch insisted upon using school census and school 
register data as the documents upon which monitoring of 
attendance was to be based. However, these documents con- 
tained names of only those children who had been enrolled 
in school and not those who had refrained from aorenaine 
School. Canade Census intonmation. indicatecsthespresence 


Ofsdastonpercant. number Ofschildren th .thisapat ter 
category. 19 For example, the 1911 Census indicated that 
20,401 children between the ages of seven and fourteen were 
HOLS cChOod Tor. anVsven OdesGtutime. olnis represented 


37.1-per cent of the, total wnumbersof children an that 
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category. Over time the percentage decreased steadily, 
LOmeeO es tetort, LOS, 2c iegore and tO 5.) Th L341. 
However, even the 1941 figure still represented 6,304 
children. Ironically, the continual absence of these un- 
schooled children was somewhat of a guarantee of immunity 
from being forced to attend, since they were non-~entities 
as far as school records were concerned. Only when their 
status was detected could an enforcement process begin. 
As a ee rener matter Of Trony, itt was those whe voTuntarily 
attended, at least long enough to become listed on school 
records, who became subject to compulsion to attend. 
4. Inspectors' Workload 

The attention a school inspector could give to 
school attendance matters was directly related to the total 
demands upon his time. His duties as the Department of 
Education's representative in the field were extensive, 
Including stich duties as the inspection of Sehools, the 
supervision of instruction, assisting in in-service 
activities for teachers, organizing new districts, assist- 
ingewirth senoo! districleadministration, ensuring the 
regular operation of schools and the attendance of all 
Ciipawen of SChoo! age, and  funccrionind = aseaneOtricial 
Trustee when fececta tae 

As indicated, the enforcement of the School 
Attendance Act was only one of the many duties. His actions 


in regard to this sphere of activity could be considered as 


twofold: 
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(1) Preventive: Through his regular inspection 
he could assist in the development of positive conditions 
and effective procedures to encourage regular attendance. 
Any students beginning to exhibit attendance problems could 
be dealt with at this early stage. 

(2) Enforcement: As the attendance officer in his 
inspectorate he would make investigations of those family 
Situations which were still problematic, after the work of 
sending preliminary letters and warning notices had been 
done by the Attendance Branch. If prosecution was deemed 
appropriate he would be the agent to lay the charge on 
behalf of the Crown. 

A pivotal factor for effective atiseindiernee work was 
the size of each aC Dec Caacee Between 1918 and 1920 a 
npurpoSetUlSet Lor l wassmade (to establishma mone reasonanle 
size of territory for each inspector. Whereas in 1918 
each of twenty-five inspectors was responsible for an 
average of 149 classrooms, by 1920 there were forty 
inspectors overseeing an average of 111 classrooms per 
inspectorate. 

In his 1920 report, Chief Inspector Gorman spoke 
about the great improvements brought about by the adjust- 
ment in size of the inspectorates. -¢ Not only would the 
change allow inspectors to gain a more intimate knowledge 
of problems in his territory, Gorman maintained, but action 


could now be taken without long delays. The goal of two 
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inspections of each classroom per year was now possible to 
attain. 
However, the more desirable ratio did not continue. 
The economic recession of the early 1920's resulted, in 
1923, in "a drastic reduction of government services, a 
tae 
cut which the Department of Education did not escape."*° 
Nhe Stati Of «School inspectors: wasicut from forty to: twenty- 
five, with a corresponding increase in both the area of 
the Inspectorates and the number of schools for which each - 
mar was responsible. | 
The change forced a priorizing of functions and 
as a result the enforcement of school attendance received 
less attention. Gorman explained it this way: 
It has been found necessary to confine our 
eirants enone os triGtiyetomtne: workeort sactial 
inspection of schoolswe.. It has not been 
possible to deal as promptly and effectively, 
as formerly, with many other scarcely less 
Significant problems associated with the 
educational work of the Province. These 
latter have to do, for example, with school 
attendance, school financing, local disputes, 
close supervision of schools among the non- 
English and official trusteeships. 14 
The possibility of each school receiving two 
inspections per year was no longer realistic nor was it to 
be for a decade. Inspector's field conditions remained 
virtually unchanged until school reorganization occurred 
in 1936. During the period of reduced staffing, inspections 


averaged only slightly more than one per classroom per 


year. Essentially, it meant a return to the pre-1919 days. 
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Within this context, activities undertaken by school 
inspectors concerning school attendance were severely 
hampered, making it difficult to achieve a level of 
effective action. 

The shifts over three decades which occurred in 
the conditions affecting the inspector's work are 
illustrated in Table ee 


be hes Preventive, Function of Enforcement 


Preventive activity concerning attendance can be 
viewed at different levels. First, it can be considered 
as part of a general educational enterprise geared to 
instilling the value of schooling and the desirability 
of regular attendance. Activities undertaken by enforce- 
ment personnel and others to outline the requirements of 
compulsory attendance legislation can be considered within 
this category. Similarly the required duties performed by 
the classroom teacher in terms of monitoring closely and 
reporting frequently upon the attendaice of her pupils 
Weep revenulve: in Nalune jedteteast iN themsense oT nigh 
lighting, for the sake of students and parents, the need 
for regular attendance. 

Secondly, preventive activity can be observed 
from the perspective of it being a by-product of the 
enforcement process. In this sense one focuses upon the 
effect on students and their parents who are bystanders 


to the process and who have never been involved in a 
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Situation which required the attention of enforcement 
personnel. Where this preventive influence was in exist- 
ence, students and their parents fostered regular attend- 
ance for reasons such as respect for the law or the fear 
of being caught. 

However, the enforcement process itself, as will 
be noted later, involved a very small percentage of 
families and therefore it yielded a reduced preventive 
benefit simply on the basis of numbers. Of more importance 
WacmiNew Visibility’ Of conn and city attendance officers, 
perhaps leading to a firm identification by the public of 
man with functions. The clarity of image conjured up by 
mention of the name "truant officer" tended to support an 
effective identification. In the rural areas also the 
Inspector's style of operation in attendance matters was 
an important variable in this respect. 

At a third level, preventive activity can be 
Sos iiewegeacma: Parl Ot liver el fOrcenent phOcess itseid . 
wherein intervention early in the process headed off 
Turtherecitiiculty.  Philosophically., the Attendance Brancn 
put a great deal of stress upon this type of involvement. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to evaluate the 
extent of the influence of any preventive activity. It 
could be argued, that, the preventive role of the enforce- 
ment process, particularly as exemplified in the second 


sense in which the author has used the term, had more 
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influence upon attendance than the enforcement process 
itself. 
OTHER VARIABLES AFFECTING ATTENDANCE 


Whereas the enforcement process had a tenuous 
status as a determinant of attendance levels during the 
1920's and 1930's, there were other factors which influ- 
enced school attendance and the operation of schools. 
Whether the impact of a particular factor, for example, 
the number and quality of teachers, was Pere niet or 
harmful, and the extent to which this occurred, depended 
upon its characteristics at the time in question. Regard- 
less of these qualifying circumstances, variables such as 
the following had considerable significance in relation to 
school attendance and the operation of schools: 


A. Attendance and Economic Circumstances — 


A comment made by George Gorman, the Chief 
Inspector of Schools during much of the 1920's and 1930's, 
indicates his perception of the connection between economic 
factors and the state of the schools at a given time: 

Our schools and our progress in educational 


affairs generally reflect closely the 
economic conditions prevailing in the province. 


16 
Documentation in the Annual Reports which pertains 

to the relationship between economic factors and school 

attendance, as a specific aspect of school affairs, deals 


mainly with the impact of negative economic conditions. 
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For example, during the recession of the early 1920's 

the Chief Attendance Officer indicated that the replies 
received following the issuance of Preliminary Letters 
and Warning Notices reflected a considerable degree of 
poverty in the province, causing a number of children to 
be absent from school because of inadequate clothing or 
msutpicient food for.schoo! Minchese: | During the 
Depression the problem of inadequate clothing was often 
mentioned as the reason for poor attendance, /? as well 

as the necessity to involve older children in farm labour 
Since many parents could not afford to hire farm helps ae 

Enforcement had to come to grips with these harsh 
and powerful economic realities. Fortunately, a power 
struggle between rigid enforcement and life-support 
activities did not take place. Legislation acknowledged 
the necessity of periodic absence for essential farm work. 
It also provided flexibility in reference to the effects 
upon people of poor economic conditions. In his investi- 
' gations the Menace approach to enforcement followed 
inwine ssamerspirit Of flexibility. 

The power of economic forces was further evident 
when one noted students staying in school longer because 
of the absence of employment opportunities. Chalmers 
notes the increase in numbers of students in grade IX to 
Kil changing from 6.74 per cent of the province ss school 


Popiliationem 1020 to 9. 860per cent wm loco eseheing. In 
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large measure, a function of the stringent economic 


ran 


circumstances of the time. He also notes a fifty per 


cent increase in high school enrolment between 1930 and 
ice oe 


B. Attendance Under Pioneer Conditions 


There was a variety of factors related to pioneer 
conditions in rural Alberta which acted as additional 
barriers to regular attendance. As with economic con- 
straints, it would have been unfortunate to force attend- 
ance when these conditions made attendance almost impos- 
Sible. 

This study has already alluded to the power of 
these factors. Just as their presence would be an 
inhibition to regular attendance, their renoie would help 
perms tyregular attendance® \5there wastaediversity of 
possible constraints associated with pioneer conditions. 
For example, one inspector's report in 1925 referred to 
heavily drifted roads which became almost impassable in 
Spring as the cause of poor attendance. “> AR report in 
1929 mentions the closure of a number of rural schools for 


24 


one or two months because of severe winter weather. An 


epidemic of infantile paralysis in 1927 is noted as the 


reason for the closure of many schools and poor attendance 


in ornereer> In another report, the shortage of justices 


OT thespeace-in-rural districtsewas*cited as®asbarrier to 


effective enforcement of aeeen tanbares 
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C. Attendance and Government Grants for Schooling 


Local funds had never been able to manage the full 
EOsts OF Schooling. in recognition of this condition there 
had always been a provincial contribution toward the total 
expenditures at the local level. 

Until 1913 school attendance was recognized in a 
Specific grant. After 1913 grants were not related direct- 
ly to attendance but indirectly, in two s;ecial ways: (1) 
to help maintain basic school operations and (2) to support 
and encourage improvements in the quality of education. 
Space does not permit an elaboration of all of the grants 
instituted after 1913. Brief examples can be cited, how- 
ever, for each of the two ways in which grants were 
functional: 

(1) Grants helped maintain basic school operation: In 
1926 the School Grants Act was amended to provide a special 
grant to low assessment areas of the province so that they 
might keep their schools operating for the desired minimum 
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OF=LO0Sdayse When the Depression began, this “equal- 


1Zation Grant’ wbecameva Vrtetesource oOfViunds = foremany 
schnoovedistricts >’ Deputy=Mindster Ross, tinehis 1913 
Reporte, US tated -it>ctearty: 


Thiseéqualization®grant y7V%made-tt possible 
for a very large number of school districts 

to continue in operation in the face of 
adverse conditions prevailing throughout the 
year. Likewise, this grant has been the im- 
portant factor in extending the period of 
Operation cof "schools paerticularty*it-districts 
passing through the pioneer stage.28 
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(2) Grants supported and encouraged improvements in the 
quality of education: (a).The School Grants Act of 1913 
provided grants for non-academic fields of instruction, for 
example, for agriculture and school gardening in rural 
schools and for manual arts, domestic science, art, music 


29 


and physical culture in urban schools. (b) An amendment 


in 1919 provided a special grant to rural schools which 


: 3 
opened a senior room. 0 


In both of these cases attempts 
were being made to adapt instruction to the needs of the 
Older pupil, thereby encouraging schooling beyond a 
basic level. 


D. Attendance and Schoo! District Re-Organization 


nr a 


As early as the Territorial period grants from 
government had been established to support new innovations 
in school organization and to encourage more efforts of 
this type. In 1890, for example, special funding was made 
available for separate high school rooms. >! In 1901 a 
conveyance grant was established to assist two or more 
distmuccsewhitren nad igtae to operate a common school. °* 

As provincehood was attained and the new province 
developed, it became increasingly evident that the small 
school district as an administrative unit was not ade- 
quately meeting the needs of young Albertans. In 1913 the 
provincial government passed legislation encouraging the 


establishment of consolidated schools as a means of 


alleviating the problem. Further legislation tn 192] 
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allowed consolidation for high school purposes only. 

The consolidated school had many benefits. It 
was often able to provide a greater variety of courses 
than what the rural school could offer. Teachers could 
begin to become subject specialists. Consolidated high 
schools enabled many students to obtain a high school 
education which otherwise would not have been possible.*> 

Although the idea held great promise and sixty- 
three, consolidations took place by 1920, there was littie 
further progress until 1938 when, in the face of school 
division formation, there was a rapid decline.>" 

With the limited success of the consolidation 
movement the problem of school organization remained a 
topical concern, particularly in relation to the desire 
fomenioh senoollfacilitieses Inivio27 (Chreteinsvector 
Gorman spoke of the need for change: 

I do not see that we are going to reach 

any satisfactory solution of this problem of 
HighasSchool anstructionsforgal? untitewe 
evolve a change in our type of unit of 
school administration. 35 

Perren Baker, the Minister of Education in the 
UsF. As government, took the initiative in 1929 to propose 
aeradical revision of the rural school system.- In the 
"Baker Bill" twenty large divisions were to be established 
inmthea provances< each: containing? d50, schools di stractses An 


equalized educational tax was to be applied over the whole 


province so as to provide a similar level of educational 
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opportunity in each area of the province. The Bill 
encountered strong opposition in the Legislature and there- 
fore was withdrawn before third reading. 

A revised Bill was presented in 1930. It modified 
the general taxation provision and let formation of the 
divisions depend upon a vote of the electorate rather than 


being at the discretion of the Minister. However, it also 


met with vigorous opposition and was withdrawn. Subsequent 


attempts at re-organization were delayed until 1936, with 
the exception of the establishment of two larger units on 
an experimental basis, Turner Valley in 1928 and Berry. 

Creek in H93g8°° 

The Social Credit party also supported the need 
for re-organization. When it assumed power in 1935 it 
used the generalized mandate afforded by the electorate as 
a rationale for instituting change in the organization of 
THE=DFOVince Se? Scnoots. 

The new legislation approved in 1936 gave the 
MEnester = pananG tO @Stablyshethe divistons., “we th each 
to consist of a grouping of rural districts which were 
considered to compose a functional unit. On the average, 
between sixty and eighty districts became amalgamated in 
each division. °/ Village, town and consolidated districts 
were not included, although provision was made for them to 


enter later by agreement. By the end of 1940 Deputy- 
Minister McNally could report that Alberta had all of its 
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caen schools, with the exception of 180, in school divi- 
sions. °° 

In a document entitled "After Three Years", pub- 
lished by the Department of Education in the same year, 
the advantages resulting from the division system were 
listed. Foursare of partiegtar’sidnificanee *for this 
study. First, improved attendance was cited as an advan- 
tage, for which "the better operation of schools and the 
increased stimulus given to education under the divisional 
system was very largely responsible". Secondly, an in- 
creased length of school year was mentioned and statistics 
were presented in an attempt to substantiate how school 
divisions had improved this aspect of school functioning. 
Thirdly, an improvement in the provision for high school 
instruction was cited, through cooperative efforts with 
villages, towns or cities in or near the division or in 
offering correspondence courses, both of which were paid 
TOoretcomadivisiton funds: “Fourthly. sasmaximumouse cot 
schools was listed as an advantage.-. In this respect it 
was argued that schools could be strategically positioned 
Coreaquaiaze the distances pupiis: had tomtravel. 

In his 1941 report Deputy-Minister McNally 
presented a table of data pertaining to school utilization 
which indicated Alberta's achievements when compared to 
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other provinces. The researcher who assembled the data 


is quotedlas' “expressing sulrprise’ that Alberta Med the tast 
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but cited the school division system as the probably reason. 


The information is reproduced in Table X. 


TABLE X 
EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL COVERAGE IN CANADA 1940 


(School Enrolment as a Percentage 
of Child Population Age 5-17) 


a a 


Alberta Jt British Columbia 70 
Nova Scotia 75 Prince Edward Island 70 
Saskatchewan 75 Quebec (63) 70 
Ontario 73 Manitoba 69 
New Brunswick 71 


Se 


School district re-organization had beneficial 
effects upon attendance. Where it did not take place it 
left school attendance vulnerable to a variety of con- 
straints associated with rural schooling. The achievements 
brought about by the school division, in particular, were 
considerable and they served to substantiate the link be- 
tween positive conditions for attendance and the actual 


attendance which was realized. 
E. Attendance and Teacher Supply 


Attendance at given periods was subject to two 


aspects of teacher supply: quantity and quality. 


Chalmers notes how World War I seriously affected 
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4 
the supply of teachers, especially for rural schools. 9 


Not only did a number of men and women leave teaching to 
join the war effort but many were diverted from possible 
teaching careers because of the War. The War also caused 
a decrease in the supply of teachers from Britain and 
other countries. As a result some schools had to close. 
However, most remained open with many being taught by 
poorly qualified teachers, permitted by the Department of 
Education in the face of an otherwise critical shortage of 
teachers. 

The enthusiasm of students and their parents for 
schooling was adversely affected by the lowered quality 
of instruction. School authorities were aware of the 
problem. For example, Inspector Dwyer, in his 1917 report, 
criticized the permit teachers who did not plan to continue 
teaching and those who "took little interest in their work, 
made no effort to improve and practically wasted ane 
money of the district and the time of the pupils". 

In the 1930's a distinctly different experience 
was encountered when there was a surplus of teachers. In 
1932, for example, it was estimated that there were 1,000 
unemployed Peveners. °° Teacher recruitment was not a 
problem nor was there as much of a problem in obtaining a 
formally qualified teacher. 

However, the rural scene was seldom as attractive 


a school setting as the urban one. Regardless of the 
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"teacher market' situation, rural school boards had 
difficulty in hiring highly qualified teachers, many of 
whom were reluctant to deal with a perceived social 
isolation, the sometimes crude accomodation, the multiple 
grades, and the uncertain job security existing in many 
rural areas. The towns and cities of Alberta offered a 
much more desirable set of employment conditions. 

For the rural student particularly, the dynamics 
of teacher supply had a bearing on attendance. A school 
which was closed because of the lack of a teacter obviously 
could not be attended and to attend regularly at one which 
Operated sporadically or which suffered from either a 
frequent change of teacher or poor instruction was not an 
enticing challenge, to say the least. 
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F. Attendance and Provision for Special Needs of Children 


The requirement that children attend school was not 
only a demand placed upon the child and his family but also 
upon the government, in the sense that it required that 
schools be provided. In the particular situation of chil- 
dren with special needs, the government's obligation took 
on a unique meaning. 

A clause in the compulsory attendance legislation 
which was in force in territorial times allowed for the 
exemption of a child whose "bodily or mental condition has 
been such as to prevent his or her attendance at School or 
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appricatron to study for the period required:® Alberta's 
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compulsory attendance legislation of 1910 removed these 
specific grounds for exemption. However, exemption for 
such conditions could be covered under general clauses 
Such as .5(b)vwhich referred to "sickness or other unavoid- 
able cause". 

It 1S commendable that the government in either 
period did not try to use these provisions in legislation 
as a way Of rationalizing an unwillingness to provide 
schooling for children with special needs. AS an example 
of positive action, the Territorial government for a 
number of years provided for the education of deaf mu%es 
at the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb in Winnipeg. The 


SS enone a ons: 


cost to the child's parents was minimal. 
the Province continued the practice. The 1923 Annual 
iepomtistse the, COST sof et iiionvand tvansbowrati on at deat 
andablaindach pldrén attendingya wartety sor institutions in 
other provinces. A further statement indicates the sincere 
attempt on the part of the government to provide for their 
needs: "It is a eee of regret that it was impossible to 
find places for four beginners last September." "> 
the, 1923 AnnualReport also mentions ugrants , avait— 
able in the amount of one-half of the teacher's salary, for 
special classes set up to instruct “children of suffictent— 
ly serious mental defect as to render it impossible for them 
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to keep pace with their normal fellows. In 1930 the 


first sight-saving class in Alberta was established and was 
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given a grant for its operation.” 

The government's Correspondence Branch can also 
be considered within the category of providing for special 
needs of children. The Annual Report of 1925 refers to 
the rapid growth of the program, which had been initiated 
in the previous autumn, “2 More than 700 students had been 
enrolled. Many were from territory which was not organized 
into school districts; others lived in districts where 
schools did not operate for the entire school year. 

The Correspondence Branch proved to be a valuable 
agent in the equalization of educational opportunities. 
Besides providing instruction in sections of the province 
where no schools were available, the Branch helped enrich 
the programs in smaller schools by supplementing its course 
offerings. The benefit to Alberta students with these types 


of special needs was obvious. 


THE DESIRE FOR SCHOOLING 


The power exerted by the variables which had an 
impact upon school attendance and the operation of schools 
illustrated the vulnerability of schooling as a social 
enterprise. The author maintains that behind the inter- 
play of these factors resided a desire for schooling, shar- 
ed by the vast majority of Albertans. It gained expression 
in terms of the regular attendance of pupils, and the steady 


Operation of schools, to the extent permitted by the removal 
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of constraints and the presence of positive conditions for 
the attainment of both. It also serves as a more plausible 
explanation of improvements in attendance than does the 
ennroncements process«’¥ Evadence:of the presence otma desire 
for schooling can be diene rate be reference to the follow- 
ing spheres of educational activity: 


A. Evidence From the Voluntary Erection of Schools 


This study has already noted an expressed desire 
for the erection of schools soon after immigrants settled 
new areas of the province. Various governmental officials, 
particularly the Inspectors in the field, commented upon 
the great interest in schooling. Even when legislation 
concerning the compulsory erection of school districts 
was introduced, mention was made of its necessity for only 
a few situations. 

In some non-English areas a degree of initial 
reluctance to erect schools was evident, often because of 
Tack of knowledge of procedures or because of communication 
Cite neu ness Once established, however, schools function- 
ead to thevextent that conditions permitted, reflectina a 
belief in the opportunities afforded through schooling. 

B. Evidence From Voluntary Attendance 

Table XI exhibits the generalized nature of the 
desire nie schooling, by indicating the voluntary utiliza- 
tion of schools. It relates enrolment of children of all 
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which attendance was made compulsory =: If schooling was 
accorded little importance, it is reasonable to assume that 
students would attend only when required by law, and even 
then probably not very regularly. This was not the case. 
Many children were beginning school before age seven and 


many were staying beyond age fourteen. 


ECE ante 


ATTENDANCE OF ABBREAWPURILS OF ALL AGES 
COMPARED TO PUPILS OF COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AGES, 
BY DECADE (1921-1941) 


Percentage 


School Enrolment School Enrolment Difference 
Year Age 7-14 incl. All Ages in® Fotals 
1921 EOOS 731 1245329 Ha 8: 
1931 130,681 602730 29.12 
1941 24367 7% 163425 Soe. 


The increasing percentage of utilization from decade 
to decade is related to at least two factors: an improving 
accessibility of schools, Wr other words a-contimuiird 
removal of constraints affecting attendance; and an increas- 
ing interest *in and proviston for longer periods of school- 
ing per child. 

Beginning in 1915 a young Albertan could leave 


school once he became fifteen years of age. Again, if 
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schooling was not a valued activity one would expect a 
great exodus from school by students of this age. This 
was not the case. 

In 1919 the Annual Reports began to include 
interesting statistics under the general heading “Pupils 
pedgVinge school at. Age [5008 table XIl. iS based, upone thas 
data and a perusal of it allows us to study the extent 


of the exodus. 


TABLE XT: 
DATA RELATED TO ALBERTA PUPILS LEAVING SCHOOL 
AT AGE FIFTEEN (1920-1940) 


pad tal Otau be OF MNO Ge hi 
Enrolment Leaving Enrolment Leaving 
Year School at Age 15 MS ChOO lat AGE: U5 
1920 3.04 ~ be 
1925 2459 40.67 
1930 1.80 24.43 
1935 2.19 Chel 
1940 aes 7 AONE: 


*information not available 

Note: . In both categories a steady reduction in the 
percentage of fifteen year olds leaving school 
can be noted. The sudden drop in 1930, which 
is not part of the pattern, likely reflects 
the bleak economic situation wherein a short- 
age of jobs encouraged fifteen year olds to 
Stave sciod |. 
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Cae Eviaenceprom the Public wemand Tor high scnools 

Further evidence relating to the desire for school- 
ing can be secured by studying what might be called the 
public demand for high schools. With the enforcement pro- 
cess having no authority over children fifteen years of 
age and older, attendance at high school was essentially 
a voluntary activity. Although compulsory attendance 
legislation did not apply to the high schools, the high 
schools had an influence upon attendance of the younger 
pupils. To the extent that a high school education was 
held in high regard, there was an encouragement of regular 
attendance in the lower grades so that the successful 
completion of these grades could lead to a high school 
education. 

The Heamatic anor in enrolment beyond the grade 
eight level as the years progressed is illustrated in 


a The table indicates a steady progression 


Tape rKII 1. 
even in the decade 1930-1940, when the total school enrol- 
nent actually noeinined approximately 5,000-pupi-1s-or—3.I 
per cent: 

In 1926 the Deputy-Minister of Education focussed 
upon the phenomenon in his annual report. He referred 
to "a growing demand from all parts of Alberta and from all 
classes of people in the province for secondard education", 


a demand which was "insistent and imperative" in nature. 


Whereas in 1923 grade eight examinations were held in 
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GROWTH IN ALBERTA HIGH SCHOOL ENROLMENT (1905-1940) 


No. of High School No. of High School 
Students (ee. Gr. * SUUCCntS. ASA de 
Year Geo 10. gu of Total Enrolment 
1905 525 2.41 
1910 2,088 Sud fy 
1915 54.208 Bos: 
1920 9,148 ee Me’ 
1925 14 7S 9.96 
1930 eas 2155260 P2566 


1939 28,648 F706 
1940 32R 445 LOMAS 
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forty-eight per cent of the rural schools, it was noted 
that in 1926 the examinations were held in sixty-two per 
Centeor ene rural’ schogjs." 2'n the Cities towns and 
villages as well, secondary schools were filled to 
Capacity. 

Reo. Patterson claims that the Growth tm high 
school enrolment during the 1920's and 1930's in large 
measure reflected a heightened appreciation of the value 


of schooling generally.°¢ 


Factors such as an increasing 
industrialization and urbanization in the province and 
people's interest in greater democratic development he 
claims were instrumental in the expansion of high Sane 
and in other educational developments as tenis 
D. Enforcement Statistics as an Indicator 

An additional method of quantifying the desire 
for schooling is to document the small percentage of 
students requiring the Se onon of attendance officers. 
Data concerning rural and village schools, in randomly- 
selected years, are presented in Table ae at 

It should be noted that the Preliminary Letter 
was the means of initial contact with a family whose 
child had exhibited poor attendance. The replies from 
the letters, as indicated annually in the "Report of the 
Chief Attendance Officer", often revealed valid reason 


for non-attendance. Therefore the percentage indicated 


should not be interpreted as a percentage of deliberate 
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offenders. It can be said that the last two columns refer 
to deliberate offenders, of whom there was an extremely 
small number in relation to the total enrolment. 

Data concerning town and city schools in the same 
year are presented in Table XV.” The enforcement process 
followed in Alberta's towns and cities, when compared to 
that of the Attendance Branch, was less sophisticated and 
not as dependent upon formal correspondence. The column 
“Number of Warning Notices Issued" can be assumed to relate 
to sone contacted for a second time. Unfortunately 
information relating to initial contact, which was usually 
a face-to-face encounter between at ronnie officer and 
parents, is not available but a similar percentage as in- 
dicated in the first chart would be a reasonable estimate. 
Again, the last two columns can be roughly interpreted as 
‘referring to deliberate offenders. 

The success rate in court, in city, town, village 
and rural cases, was high. The number of convictions for 
the years concerned averaged ninety-six per cent of the 
number of prosecutions in the cities and towns and eighty- 
eight per cent in the villages and rural areas. The high 
rate probably indicates effective work being done by 
attendance personnel beforehand to ensure a solid basis for 
proceeding to court. The superior record for the city and 
towns likely reflected more thorough preliminary investiga- 


tions based upon personal knowledge and personal contact 
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and the fewer number of excuses for non-attendance which 
could be used by a defendant. The high success rate for 
both probably also reflects a response by magistrates 
which was supportive of the work of enforcement personnel 
and of the intent of the legislation. | 

The author interprets the declining percentages 
relating to Preliminary Letters and Warning Notices as a 
reflection, in large measure, ai an increasing access- 
ibility of schools. The gradual removal of the constraints 
which acted as barriers to attendance led to an increased 
Utilizatron of schools, in other words “better attendance. 
There was therefore a reduced number of families having 
to be contacted about poor attendance. 

The declining percentages relative to convictions, 
the author contends, illustrate an increasing attractive- 
ness of schooling. In other words, as time went on fewer 
and fewer parents expressed an opposition to public school- 
ing which would have resulted in a conviction for the non- 
attendance of their child. 

When all of the statistics relating to the enforce- 
ment process are considered together, two very important 
and closely related conclusions can be drawn: (1) There 
was a strong desire to attend school. The vast majority 
of Alberta students were attending without the necessary 
coaxing which the enforcement process represented; and 


(2) An amazingly small minority of families were ever 
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involved in the enforcement process. For example, consid- 
erably less than one per cent in any year had to be taken 
LOMCOUTU. 
Conclusion 

The argument which maintained that improvements in 
school attendance by the end of the 1920's and 1930's were 
mainly due to the efficiency of enforcement is questionable 
in at least two respects. First, it put stress upon the 
wrong causal factor. The enforcement process itself suffer- 
ed from a variety of impediments, which were a function of 
either the wording of legislation or the procedures adopted 
to accomplish the task. The end result was a relatively 
ineffective bureaucratic apparatus, more significant for 
its preventive potential than for its efficiency of enforce- 
ment. Secondly, the argument was naive, in the sense in 
which it suggested that enforcement and attendance, as 
components of what was thought to be an obvious cause sii 
effect relationship, could be abstracted from a setting of 
time, place and circumstance. This was not the nature of 
schooling. Sufficient importance was not given to environ- 
mental and other external factors with which attendance and 
school functioning always had to relate. 

An alternative explanation of the gains in school 
attendance recognizes the significance of these factors. 
It maintains that the results were a concrete expression 


of a widespread desire for schooling, being exhibited more 
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fully because of the change in external conditions. Rather 
than improvements being a function of the pressure of 
enforcement, the author maintains that they were due mainly 
to a generalized desire to attend. In other words, rather 
than a negative force being the central ingredient, there 


was a positive force at work. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
CONCLUSION 


The history of compulsory schooling in Alberta in- 
dicates the importance ascribed to a system of common 
schools in a rapidly growing province. The commitment to 
schooling was part of a generalized phenomenon, evident in 
other provinces of Canada and in most Western countries 
during the same period of time. In each national or pro- 
vincial setting government authorities reacted to a specific 
Set Of political, economic wand Social conditions with a 
firm belief in the usefulness of the common school to help 
achieve desired societal goals. The enthusiasm for schools 
led to an insistence that they be universally available and 
that all children of school age attend. These ideals gain- 
ed expression in compulsory schooling legislation. 

The development of compulsory schooling legislation 
can be viewed also as part of the social reform activity 
relating to ment tiene affecting children which took place 
throughout Canada during the period 1880-1920. Violas' 
work in the United States! and Sutherland's in Canada“ 
underline the importance attached to schooling for all 
children in the face of societal changes caused by urban- 
ization, industrialization and immigration. “In most parts 
of the Continent these forces were exerting a Significant 
degree of influence. As a response to their impact, com- 


pulsory schooling laws were considered to be appropriate 
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instruments to assist both children and society in adjust- 
ing to a new environment. 

Alberta did not escape the influence of the jideology. 
Its initial legislative activity meant the transposition of 
legislation created in a urban industrial setting into a 
primarily rural context. At a time when urbanization and 
industrialization were essentially non-existent the enact- 
ment of legislation was premature. However, enactment 
permitted the incorporation of a legislative framework 
which was useful soon thereafter, especially in relation to 
the impact of immigration, and later in revaeren to urban- 
ization and industrialization as well. 

The belief in the value of a common school system for 
Alberta had been expressed at an early stage. It was 
evident in the establishment of the organizational structure 
for a state school system, as well as in the passage of 
legislation in 1888 requiring the compulsory attendance of 
pupils. Later, legislation was enacted which required the 
compulsory operation of schools and the compulsory enforce- 
ment of attendance. The belief was expressed also in the 
granting of police powers of intervention to attendance 
off ricers's ain the evaluation by “government rothici als “of 
private school instruction and in their dealing with 
foreign settlements in the province. 

During the Territorial period the government's commit- 


ment to schooling was visible not only in the passage of 
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legislation but in the provision of incentive grants to 
schools. A commitment by settlers also was evident, in 
the speedy erection of schools. However, limited success 
was achieved in ensuring the steady operation of schools 
and the regular attendance of pupils. During the | 
Territorial period little more than a structure for an 
effective state school system had been established. The 
disparity between the real and the ideal conditions of 
schooling tended to underline the symbolic nature of the 
Ini tidleactions. 

During the Provincial period a concerted effort 
was undertaken to make effective the operation of schools 
and the attendance of pupils. Particular attention was 
given to school attendance, the variable in the schooling 
process which was considered to be the most crucial in 
determining the effectiveness of the school. A separate 
Act of legislation dealing with attendance was passed in 
1910. The Department of Education established a highly 
centralized and bureaucratic system to manage attendance 
matters in the province. It placed mandatory requirements 
upon local jurisdictions for the monitoring and reporting 
of attendance and, in the cities and towns, the enforce- 
ment of attendance by local personnel as well. At the 
provincial level a Chief Attendance Officer was put in 
charge of an Attendance Branch which coordinated and 


supervised all compulsory attendance activity in the province. 
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A rather indirect supervision over attendance in town 
and city schools was maintained. Attendance in these 
centres was. not considered by the Department to be a sig- 
nificant problem. Most of the Department's attention and 
concern was directed to rural and village schools, through 
Ons S CON 60 Gad Lec lACOntrO wand SUDERVISTOM,. stl fact. Te 
can be said that the history of compulsory schooling in 
Alberta is anadlonnnaneatty a story of the relationship be- 
tween the government and the rural schools of the province. 

In rural districts levels of attendance at given 
times were dependent upon a variety of factors which either 
governed the accessibility of schools or the extent and 
quality of the education offered. Examples of significant 
factors were the general economic milieu, the nature of 
government grants to schools, constraints relating to 
pioneer conditions, the extent of school district re-organ- 
ization, teacher supply, and the availability of provision 
for special needs of children. Not until the formation of 
school idivisions in the late 1930's could these powerful 
variables be controlled to the extent that satisfactory 
levels of attendance were possible. 

The contentment with attendance levels as expressed 
by Department officials in the late 1930's and early 1940's 
encouraged a dismantling of the regulatory machinery at 
the provincial level and signalled the end of a "life 


cycle" of governmental concern about school attendance. At 
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the earliest stage, the enforcment of attendance was left 

to the discretion of local boards and the government at- 
tempted to influence attendance through incentive grants. 
After 1910, enforcement was made mandatory and a centralized 
system of monitoring attendance and regulating enforcement 
was put into operation. School attendance continued as a 
topical concern until the late 1930's and the early 1940's, 
when it was no longer considered to be a problem and the 
local option for enforcement was again introduced. 

Even though Department officials and others claimed 
that there was an essential cause and effect relationship 
between the enforcement of attendance and the attendance 
levels, enforcement activities appear to have had limited 
influence. Enforcement was often inconsistent and in- 
efficient. The process was hindered by a number of inter- 
nal constraints, such as the generous exemptions granted in 
legislation, the scope for subjective judgment on the part 
of enforcement personnel, bureaucratic inefficiencies, and 
the heavy workload of school inspectors in the field. In 
actual practice, the preventive function that the process 
performed likely had more impact than enforcement activities 
themselves. | 

The enforcement actions related to compulsory school- 
ing legislation, whether it meant enforcing the attendance 
Of ichiidrem or De anal the erection and operation of 


schools, involved a very small number of people in Alberta. 
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The ‘target population’ of both legislation and enforce- 
ment was a minority of citizens who did not ascribe a high 
priority to public schooling. In a very real sense, 
personnel assigned the tasks of enforcing compulsory school- 
ing legislation were cultural agents, reflecting in their 
actions a dominant cultural norm about the essential role 
of schooling in society. Often enforcement personnel were 
cultural agents in a more specific sense as well, bringing 
to bear an Anglo-Saxon perspective to their involvement 
with people outside of this cultural context. 

To the majority of Albertans, schooling was a social 
activity which was given high priority. An expressed 
desire for schools and schooling was a constant and general- 
ized dynamic throughout Alberta's history. The desire 
reflected itself in the voluntary erection of schools in 
pioneer settlements, in attendance which occurred to the 
extent that environmental and other constraints permitted, - 
in the voluntary attendance of children who by age were not 
required to attend, and in the demand for high school 
instruction. To these people, compulsory schooling legis- 
lation acted as a formal support of their belief in the 
value of schooling. Whereas the legislation could be 
interpreted to be an element of social control over an 
unwilling minority, it also acted as a document of reasur- 
ance to a willing majority. 


For any law, such as compulsory schooling legislation 
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Or otherwise, to have served any purpose at all, there 
had to be a recognizable disparity between the beliefs 
and actions of a majority ni those of a minority. 
Understandings derived from the sociology of law help 
explain the reason for the necessary difference in attitude 
and practice between the groups. Thurman Arnold, in an 
article entitled "Law as Symbolism" claims that what we 
call law is really "a way of writing about human insti- 
tutions in terms of ideals rather than observed facts". ° 
In other words, our laws do not represent what all of: us 
do but what all of us ought to do. A Taw would serve no 
useful purpose if it demanded behavior already complied 
with in the actions of all to whom the law was directed. 
Laws pertaining to compulsory schooling, when viewed 
from within this context, referred to twin ideals, re- 
presented by the continual operation of schools and the 
uninterrupted attendance of all children of school age. 
Schooling, as a mammoth social enterprise in Alberta, was 
characterized by a gradual narrowing of the gap between 
realeandpidedl COnd1ttOnS. sDUnING theater rixOorial. period, 
the existing conditions were far removed from the ideal 
which gained expression in the demands of legislation. In 
this symbolic stage of development, enforcement, if it had 
occurred to any great extent, would have been dysfunctional 
in a setting where constraints prevented an approximation 
of the ideal. During the Provincial period, the expec- 


tations represented by the ideal became realistically 
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attainable. The bureaucratic stage which resulted was 
centered around a sophisticated enforcement mechanism, 
designed to improve school attendance and the operation 
Ghescioolsae hienthis sseouingreonpul sory “school ing 
legislation had a continuing iearuiness: 

In contemporary society, however, we note the close 
approximation of real and ideal conditions. With the 
presence of supportive conditions for the attendance of 
pupils and the operation of schools and a broad consensus 
on the importance of schooling, the need for enforcement 
Veqgisvatronanay no bLongerrexist.. 5 bt IS almosteas Tf.a 
third stage, beyond the two which were articulated by 
Tyack and substantiated in this study, has been attained 
which justifies the repeal of compulsory schooling 
legislation. 

It is important to note that it was not the ‘push' 
of enforcement, which determined, over time, the greater 
ei ization O01 SCHOOLS. InenhDOmtas itewasities Dhl. Of 
factors such as the desire for schooling and the presence 
Of Supportive conditions for,ine Operation 01 senools. and 
the attendance of pupils. Positive rather than negative 
forces were the significant variables. In essence, the 
NtSCONYEOLESCNOOLING AnNeAtDeyudas 0 SOsMUChe das tOLY 0. 
COMDULSOGY SCnROOTING as 10 15801 NOLIN taryeScCrhoolingd.. an 
facie as icnories WOltZ. claims. If DeCaUse 10.4 echanaing 
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the part of most, I doubt very much that it could actually 
be made compulsory, whatever provision the Taw should make" .“ 
It is unfortunate that the label “compulsory” is still 
accorded prominence in contemporary discourse relating to 
Schooling. Attitudes and structures which emphasize com- 
pulsion, similarly, seem inappropriate. What is necessary 
1S a broad re-examination of vocabulary, attitude and prac- 
tice in the light of the actual rather than the imagined 


nature of schooling in Alberta's past and in relation to 


present day circumstances. 
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The present study has relied quite heavily upon 
Department of Education records. Research based upon other 
perspectives would help test the authenticity of Departmental 
explanations and also would help ‘round out‘ an understand- 
ing of the history of compulsory schooling in Alberta. 
Specific recommendations are as follows: 

1. There is need for a study of compulsory schooling 
in urban Alberta. Such a study would provide a basis for 
evaluating the claim that Departmental officials were pri- 
marily concerned with the attendance of rural children. It 
also would help determine the extent to which attendance was 
viewed as an urban school problem. 

2. A study of the impact of compulsory schooling 
legislation upon specific populations would be valuable. Of 


particular interest are those groups which may have been 
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adversely affected by the requirements relating to both the 
erection and operation of schools and to the attendance of 
pupils. It would be useful to know, for example, whether 
all immigrant groups were equally supportive of these legal 
provisions forthe schooling tof their childrens “Did Tabour 
and farm groups readily endorse the requirements or did 
they feel that they were being regulated by unjust legislation? 

3. A study of compulsory schooling from a ‘person 
based' perspective is suggested. Depending upon the avail- 
ability of data, the records and recollections of attend- 
ance officers and of eee Aeon teachers, for example, 


could form the basis of a useful study. 


Additional research is suggested to help evaluate 
the nature of voluntary activity in relation to the 
erection and operation of schools and the attendance of 
pupils. Micro-study techniques and quantitative analysis 
can both be useful in determining the characteristics 
of voluntary activity, for example the speed of erection 
of school districts and the possible influence of 
ethnicity upon the priority given to the task. Comparative 
analysis of voluntary activity on an inter-provincial level 
is possible and desirable as well, for example between 
Alberta and Quebec, where an authentic voluntary environ- 
ment existed until the enactment of compulsory schooling 


legislation in 1942. 
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LEGISLATIVE LIRR ARY 
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1810 | 

(SECOND SESSION) 

CRAP DMIs: 

An Act respecting Truancy and Compulsory Schooi Attendance. 
(Assented to December 16, 1910.) 

i 


EL, MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Assembly of thé Provineé of Alberta, enacts 
as follows: 


4. Tins Act may be cited as “The Truancy Act.” 


2. in this Act--- 

(a) “Tnspe etor™ a all mean an Inspector of es 

(b) “Principal” shall mean the head teacher of a public, 
separate or wily ate school: 

(c) “Regulations” shall mean regulations made under 
the autherity of the Department of Education; 

(d\ “School” shell mean a public or a separate sehool 
or a private school at which instruction is given reen- 
larly in readme, spelling, writing, fnelish literature, 
Enelish grammar, geography, and arithmetic; 

(e) “City or town school district” shall mean snd include 
a town sehool district as defined by Phe School Ordi- 

- NAIRCE, a 

(7) “Minister” shall mean the Minister of Education tor 

the Provinee of Alberta. 


v4 


3. Every. chil who has attained the age of seven years 
and who has not yet attained the full age of fourteen years *s 
shall attend scheol cee the fall tern: durine which the school — 
of the district da which he resides is open each vear, untess 


exensed for the reasons hereinsfter mentioned. = 
f£. A person whe ies received into nis house another person's 3B 
child under the ace O fourteen, who js a resident with hnn or F 
° 5 4 : . ot 
is in his eare or lege] custody, shall he subject to the same duty Pes 


vith respeet to the instruction of such child diving such resi- 
dence ns a parent and shall be Table to be proceeded avwainst 
asin the ease of a prrent, if he fais to cause a child to be 
iuetinetocl as veqriied by this Act: but the duty of the parent 
this Aet shail not be therehy affeeted or ephhinieledl 
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Cap. s Si ee bOEo 
® A parent, guardian or other porson shall aot be Hobte 
to any penalty imposed by this Act in respeet of a child i: 

(a) The ehild is under efficient instruction at hore or 
elsewhere; 

(b) ‘The chilis unable to attend school by reason of sick- 
ness or other unavoidable cause; 

(c) There is no pubhe or separate scheol which the child 
has the right to attend within two miles, meesured 
fron the nearest point of the quarter section or lesser 
parcel of Jand upon which the child resides by the 
nearest highway from such child's residence, if he is 
under ten years of age, or within three miles Wo he is 
over that age; 

(2) There is not sufficient acconunodation in the school 
which the child has the right to attend; 

(e) The child has been excused, as hereafter provided, 
by a justice of the peace or by the principal of the 
school which the child is entitled to attend; 

-(f) The child bas passed the publie school leaving exemi- 
nation prescribed by. the Departaent of Teducation 

or has completed a course which gives hin an equivalent 

standing: or 
(g) In the case of schools situated within the Jimits of a 
city such parent, guardian or other person submit 

a statement signed within one month from the date 

of the complaint, by the superintencent or principal 

of such city schools, certifying that such child is 
under cfficient instruction at home or elsewhere. 


6. No child under the age of fourteen years who has not. 


a valid excuse under this Act shall be employed by any person 
during school hours while the public school of the district in 
which the child resides is in session, and any person who emplovs 
@ child in contravention of this section shall incur a penalty 
not exceeding twenty dollars for each offence. 

(2) Where in the opinion of a justice of the peace. police 
magistrate or principal of the school attended by any child 
the services of such child are required in husbandry or in 
urvent and necessary household duties, or for the necessary 
maintenance of such child or of some person dependent upon 
him, such justice, police magistrate or principal may by certi- 
ficate setting forth the reasons therefor relieve such child from 
attending school for any period not exceeding six weeks during 
each public school term. 


~ 


7. The school board of every city or town school istrict 
shall appoint, control and pay one or more truant officers for 
the enforcement of this Act and notice of such appointment 
shall be forthwith given in writing to the Department of 
Education. 

(2) The Minister may froin time to time appoint such truant 
officer or officers as may be required for the enforeement of 
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tha Net tn districts that ore net dackeded within any city or 
lown school district aud anay preside for the remuneration 
of siteh truant officer Gr officers otiher fa the school districts 
difeeted or hy the Department of HMducation as the Minister 
m his diseretion mv see fit. 

(4) In the event of no appointment having been made as 
rovided by subsection Ch) of section 7 hereof before the first 
Inve of February in any veur, the Minister may appoint such 
fruand officer or officers as he vine deem necessary and fix 
ihe remuneragion which shall be paid by the. school district 
affected and) nelive of such appointment shall be given in 


ty 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
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writing to the school board, 

(1) A truant officer shall for the purposes of this Act be 
vested with the powers of a peace officer, aud shail have autho- 
rity lo enter theatres, plavlonres, places of public entertain- 
mend atic a ment, factorics, workshops, stores, shops and 
adbother places where children may be employed or congregated 
ani to perform ~uch duties as may he peeessary for the enforce- 
ment af this Act. 

(6) Yhe beard making the appointment may make rules, 
not incousistent with the previsions of the Act or with the 
reerintions, for the direction of the truant officer er officers 
and the eaforcement of the Act, such vuiles to be subject to the 
approval of the Minister. 

(6) fn the event of any board { Bes to make rules and 
io submit the same to the Minister for approval as provided 
inthe next preceding subscetion, the Minister may make such 
rales as he may cecin necessary, ancl the same shall have the 
same force and cffect as if made by the board. 

(7) Notice of every ap Pn nf made under this Act shall 
he: ven by the body making such appe et to the inspector 
within whose inspec vate the hea officer has jurisciction. 

(S) Every truant officer shall report monthly to the bedy 
appointing him and ammally to the Minister of Education 
necordipe i the forms prescribed hy the rewnlations, 

(9) ver ry inspector shall inquire into the conditions existing 
ial! lee under his supervision net included within anv 
city or town school district, with respeet to the observance 
of the provisions of this Act sud he shail repert to the Minister 
from time to time as the latter may direct, anv cases of allcged 
Violation of the Act that may come to his notice. 


& Every truant officer shall e Eunice into all cases of truancy 
witinin bibs ee or when requested to do so by an inspecior, 
the superimendeut of neegleeted and dependent children for 


the province, a sehool tristee, teasher, other truant offcer 


or raLepayer, and shell warn the treants and their parents 
or euerdans, in writing, of the consequences of truanes; and 


shall alke notify the parent, guerdian or other person having 
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the charee er control of a child between Che ages pocntioned 
In section 5 of this Aet not attending school es required hy 
this Act, to eause the child to sttend some sehool forthwith. 
(2) A truant officer appointed under this Aet shall have the 
right to send a child suspected of tronneys either heme er to 


school and to accompany hun thereto if deemed necessary. 


9. A parent, guardian, or other person having the eh: 
or coutrol of any child between the ages mentioncd hy see 
3 of this Act, who, after having been warned as provided 
in the preceding section, neglects or refuses to cause such child 
to attend some school, unless such child ts exctised from: sttond- 
ance as provided by this Act, shall incur a penaliy of not move 
than ten dollars, 

(2) The justice of the peace or police iavistrate tryiie 
a complaint under this section may instead of imposing a 
penalty require a person convicted of au offence under this 
section to give « bond in the penal sur of one handred collars, 
With one oF more sureties to be approved by him eaudtiionee 
that the person convieted shall after the expiration of five 
davs cause the child to attend some school es required hy 
this Act. 


10. Every truant officer shall institute, or eaticze to be insti- 


tuted proecedinys against a parent, guardian or other necson: 


having charge or control of a child, ov against any other person 
violating anv of the provisions of this Act. 


Ji. The teacher or the principal of every public or separate 
school. shall once im cach week of the school year repert to 
the truant officer of the city, town or istrict in which the 
school is situated, the names, aves and residences of all prepils 
on the school register who have not attended school as required 
by this Act together with such other information as the truant 
officer may require for enforcing the provisions of this. Act. 

(2) The teacher or principal, as the case may be, shall also 
forthwith report to the truant officer every cause of expulsion. 


412. Every person and officer charged with the duty of en- 
forcing any provision of this Act who neglects to perform the 
duty imposed upon him shall incur a penaliv not exceeding 
ten dollars for cach offence. 


43. The penaiuies imposed by this Act shall be recoverable 
on summary conviction before a justice of the peace or a police 
mavistrate. 


14. The provisions of part NV of chapter 1416 of the Revised 
Statutes of Conade, 1906 (known as The Cremined Code), in 
reference to sumimary convictions, shall be applicable to ali 
proceedings under this Act. 
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15. The conviction, mde or order in respect of any offence 
against this Act shall not be removed by cerliorart or otherwise 
at the instance of the Crown or any person into the Supreme 
Court. 


16. Where a person is charged with an offence under this 
Act in respect to a child who is alleged to be within the ages 


> 


mentioned in section 3 of this Act and the child appears to the 


court to be within such ages the child shall for the purposes 
of ihis Act, be deemed to be within such ages unless the contrary 
is proved. 


17. Nothing in this Act shajl be held to require the child 
of a Roman Catholic who is a separate school supporter to attend 
a public school or to require the child of a publie school supporter 
to attend a Roman Catholic separate school. 

(2) No penalty shall be imposed in respect to the absence 
of a child from school on a day regarded as a holy day by the 
church or religious denomination to which such child belongs. 


18. This Act shall come into effect on January Ist. 1911. 
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APPENDIX Be 


SAMPLES CORRESPONDENCE. 1 SSUPDaaY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION RELATED 
TO SANCTIONED SCHOOL ABSENCE (1917) 
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ADDRESS YOUR REPLY To . ee ey ay! DO NOT WRITE ABOUT MORE THAI 
1 WA t Bae nae aha SRE 


THE DEPUTY MINISTER : 
DEPAR TMI MT OF ENUCATION Su 
\ EDMONION, ALBERTA 


AL BERTAL 
iS Sar ae 


ME AND NUMBES: 
rs owt NA Or CHO, 0 * /¥ 
. : wt ca) 
‘5 os v AND "Srp, af 3 B 
e op. 


& SE CAREFUL YO REFER 


Fadmon ton, merch, coin, Lol? 


Dear Sir or Madam:— 

Owing to the unusual corditions arising out of the 
present war there is ouite a shortage of labour at. the pre— 
sent time and help oe be 4ifficult to secure during seeding 
operations. Boys of 12 years of age or over may be. required 
to assis. on the farms dur ing this period and if parents of 
such boys request tnat they be al towed to keep these pupils 
out of schvol in order +9 make use of their services you could 


4 


deal with the cases by taking advantage of Secticn 6 subcec-— 
5 i ras) 


% 


tion 2 of the Schcol Attendance Act whicl is as follows:— 


Cc 


"Where In the opinion of a justice of the peace; police 
magistrate or principal of the school attended by any 
child the services, of such-child are reouired in husban- 
dry or in urgert and necéssary household duties, or for 
the necessary Daintenanece of such child or of some person 
: deperdent upon him, such justice, police magistrate or 
principal may by certificate setting forth the reasons 
therefcr relieve such cnild from attending school for any 
; period rot exceeding, six weeks during each public school 
* term," 


This certificate may be given covering the time the 
pupil will be required at home, such period of course not to 


exceed six weeks. While no special form of certificate ig 


| required one similar to the enclused may be used. A copy of 
; each certificate issued should be forwarded to the School 


Attendance Branch. 


Your obedient servant, 


CHIBEF ATTENDANCE OFFICER, 
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APPENDEX Cz 


SAMPLES OF DEPARTMENTAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INDICATING THE BUREAUCRATIC MANAGEMENT 
OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE MATTERS (1917-1920) 
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CHIMSOAMAM DETAROTIANNUS aT anTTAa NAR 
(O8e1-S1ai) SRRETAM JIMAQHATIA mene #8 
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FILE NO ° T--C R~-] a e 
Edmonton, 
Dear Sir or Maedam:-- 


As yu wtll note from the encicerd Attendance Return 
rorms, wach +6 art 1.ow “=. quired to complete and forward to the 
echcol AlLl@:dnunee Branch, Benthiy Attendance Returss. More care 
SUOulaet. “sercisea in comcleting these Returnesas I find that in 


some cases “he teacher neglects ‘o Ins-=rt the name or number of 


woe Gdistrie:, the number cf cuys the school was open during the 


n 


period reported or ond his cyn nem: and addres 


£ e 


The children's memes should be given in seul, their 
SZact azes aseertained, the number of days they vatterded, “the 
grade they are in and che exuc®. distance whey maver vo trevel to 
reach the schocl always inserted, Under the heading Hparent, or 
euerasen"” five not mereiy Er. or Mr. but the full name and also 
the Post Office aédress. An erfert shoule be mede in each case 
to determine just why the puzil was net enrolled or why he attend-— 
ee arrepilur-:y; amd iunder che h¢égdinge "exctsabie or irexcusable" 
these worde ghould BS be repeated but ™ratner the exact eause of 
tne child's absene:: or irrcgular attendance. ; 

Even although ull pupils of school agz in the district 
attendc:d regulerly the form should, nevertheiess, be returned at 
the end cf the month as the Minister of Education expects this 
Branch to have a monthiy report on the attendance from every schoz] 
in operation. . When there are no cases to report this fact may be 


noted on the Return. 


Your obedient servant, 


CHIEY ATTENDANCE OFFICER, 
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ADDRUSS YOUR REPLY TO 
VHE DEPUTY MINISTER 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Z 


N aps 
ee 


OM 


RO NOT WRITE AGOUT MORE THA 
per Stn eran or oe ron 


ONE GURBIJECT IN ANY ttrriw 
I 


é 
US, ar 
DUCAUON | : ae _ 
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ND : 
pAME A NUMBER Or 
6 
a AND 


BE CAREFUL TO REFER “ty, 


< 
Ane TO 


FILE NOs ds (eee eee 


YEamonton, September 20th, BS By gr 
Sir or Madam: - ‘ 

Enclosed you will find the Monthly Attendance blank 
forms for reporting the irregular or non-attendance of pupils 
for the balance of the years 

In reporting, care snould be teken to report only 
cases as indicated by the head note on the return, je Go 
pupils between the ages of seven and fifteen years inclus- 
ive living in the school district but not enrolled and those 
betrecn same ages who have not attended at least .75% of the 
time the school was in operation during the monthne 

Where pupils are reported as excusable, it should 
be stated why pupils are excnsable under the Attondance 
yee and if for work, certificates should be Jssned by teach- 
er, as provided py subsection two of section six of the 
Attendance Act and forwardedi.to this Department witn the 
Monthly return. These certificates should indicate clearly 
the date of beginning and torminating of exemption period 
and should bear the name and number of cS. Dees Welle ao 
teacher's name. The observance of the above instructions 
mena ereatly facilitate the administration of the School : 
Attendance Act. ve 


Your obedient servant, 


Chief Attendance Officer. 
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ADDRESS YOUR REPLY YO 
VE OCPULY MINISTER 
DCFAKTIMENT OF PRUCATION 
EOMONTORN, ALULRTA 


Do NOT WRITE. ABOUT MORE THAN 


ONE SUBIVCT (IN ANY LETTER 


WE NAME AND NUMBER of Px 
SCHOg 


5 & 
ere aes 
gs Eg AND v7 R, 


BE CAREFUL TO REFER 


TO 


FILE No. Pm CBDR Goce ee 
Edmonton, December 1917. 


Re Census. 


To The Secretary:-— 

The enclosed form for giving the names and ages of 
all children within the bounds of the S. D. who have attained 
the age of six years and who heve not yet. attained the full 
age of fifteén years, is Tequired oto ibe completed in, dupli—- 
cate, one copy to be the property of the school for the use 
of the teacher, in completing the Monthly Attendance Returns, 
and the other copy is to be forwarded to the Department of 
Education, Attendance Branch, within 30 days after January 
Ist, 1918. 

The greatest care should be exercised in completing 
the return as upon its accuracy will largely depend the suc— 
cessful enforcement of the School Attendance Act in the 


Province of Alberta during the year 1918. 


Your obedient servant, 


Deputy Minister. é 
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ADORESS YOUR RFPLY To 
THE OCVUFY MINIG i 
DEPARTMENT OF ( DiicAty 
DMONTON, ALULR TA oS 


| 


DO ROT WRITE ABOUT MORK THAN 


ONE GURBIJECT IN ANY LETYCR 
Speen only serra erenemnieaea eer oecddoneshenaanea-O-aromeneT ernie? 


E AND NUMER 

g NAM OF gs, 

ow Choo 
& 


e 
oo AND "Srp 
¢ "&. 
e BE CAREFUL TO REFER 
tO / 
FILE Noles VO. . WON, whi 


Var ee 
a? 


bhamonton, December Ist, 1919. 


oire= 


The Daily School Rogister for the year 193) will be forwarded 
to all BE eter yt renenoxe of schools districts throughout the 
Frovince, during the present month and I wish to call your attention 
to the forms provided in doinliea es for the completion of a School 
Census for the yar 1920. | 
| It is noted that you have not to date provided this Department 
with a Consus of the children of aos district for the year 1919 anda 
as the School Census is a necessity, not only for the Department of 
Education but for the teacher in charge of your school during the 
year, tho matter of preparing the Census should be taken up by you 
at the earliest date possible, in order that it may be forwarded to 
the Department immediately after the beginning uf the year 1920. 

If your schocl is at present in operation, the teacher who-is 
a ones may be ina noaiiien to assist you in procuring the inform- 
ation necessary for the School Census and {I am forwarding this letter 
in the hopq that this matter may receive your attention, so that 
our records for the year 1920, showing the children between the ages 
of 6 and 15, living within the bounis of your district, may be complete 

I wish to point out that children living outside the bounds of 
your district should not be included in this School Census, nefither 
should children who have attained the age of 15, nor thoseunder the 
age of 6. 

Instructions regarding 8chool Census will be found on the page 
immediately preceding the School Census form in the school register. 


Your obedient servant, 


Chisf attendance Officgor. 
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ADORTSS YOUR REPLY TO 
THE DEPUTY MINISTER 
DIPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EOMONTON, ALUERTA 


Oo NUMBEs ie 
ie AME AN MBER Spat 
ow 7 O05 
a? &¢ 
4s ANO es 
Y 7 
& BE CAREFUL TO REFER Mey 
Saat 62 barca gé{oite a 
i FILE No.. 


Edmonton, February edrd, 1920. 


Sir or Vadam:- 


The School Census shaving the children between the ages 


9f 6 and 15 within tiie’ bounds of your distrist, has not yet come 


Lan 


to hand., 48 this forin is urgently needed, I beg to reqvest Chat 
Ht be* pre pared “and “forverded to this Sanita with the least 
possible delay. The necessary forms for its completion are 
contained in duplicate in the 1920 School Register. oc copy 


Aevee 


shoulé be forwarded to this Separtment and the other retained for 


the uso of the teacher ¢uring the present year. Kindly prepare 


this ACTEM giviag full information as indiveted thereon. In 


reckoning the dis baer carG snould be taken to compuse it from 


the nearest point of the quarter-section on which the parent or 
guardian resides to the scheoi site by public highway. 


ake . Your obedient servant, 


Chief Attendance Officer. 
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Edmonton, January 6th, 1920. 
Sir:- 


Mey TAL WW 


I am enclosing herewith snpply of Attendanca Officer's 


Monthly Attondnanoe form for the year 1920, together with a 


A IPOSL LTA DIM 


supply of Form 1, "“ist of Pruants and Temporary Absentees" 


for the use of the principals of the schools of your district 
during the year, 4 


_You should call to the attention of the principais of 
your schools the necessity of completing these forms promptly 
at tho end of each week and handing the completed form to the 


attendance Officer appointed by your board in accordance with 


sncmanona instr tetit PAAS RODDED sty 
pened 


\ 
section 7 of the School Attendanco Act, in order that he may be 


ina position to carry out his duties throughout the year in an 


gh iy THA A 


i 
efficient manner. ‘ 
| The Attendance Officer should be instructed to complete 
his Monthly attendance form and forward at the earliest date 
possible after the close of each month that the school of your : ! 
district is in operation, giving full particulars as indicated ; 
by the form. 

It isgthe duty of the secretary-treasurer to advise this 

Nepartment within 30 days after January 1 the name and address ‘ 
of the Attendance Officer of your school district for the year, 

As in the past this has not always been done as promptly as it 

is nocessary, I trust that this matter will receive your prompt ; 


and careful attention. 


Your obediant servant 


Chief Attendance Officer, 
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APPENDIX D: 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LEGALISTIC PROCEDURES 
AS PART OF THE ENFORCEMENT PROCESS 
‘(EXCERPTS FROM THE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE ACT 


AS AMENDED IN 1918 AND 1919) 
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"Provided, however, that it shall not be necessary that the 
attendance officer who gives or serves this notice in writ- 
ing prescribed in Section 8 hereof shall be the same person 
as the one who lays the information before the magistrate 
and the following shall constitute "prima facie" evidence 

of an offense under subsection 1 of section 9 hereof; filing 
with the magistrate the affidavit prescribed in subsection 

3 of section 8 hereof and the production of the school 
register the entries in which show the absence from school 
of the child on the days specified in the information or 


complaints: 


PSC EDU Ac 


Op eee (name and address of parent or guardian.) 
"Take notice that unless within five days from the 
receipt by you of this notice you cause your child(or 
Wand) a..Sbe ob te. (child's or ward's name to be inserted 
here) to attend school you will be liable to prosecution 
under The School Attendance Act of the Province of 
Alberta. 

"And further take notice that if within twelve months 
after the date of service of this notice upon you you 
fail to cause the above mentioned child or any other 
child of whom you have charge or control between the ages 
of seven and fifteen years to attend school and continue 
in regular attendance thereat you will be liable to 
prosecution under the saidVAct without further notice. 
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"SGHEDUBE B. 
"CANADA ih (fill in name) 
"PROVINCE OF ALBERTA of Ss cial xe in the Province 


of Alberta, (occupation), make 


Coen Oath and say: 
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Province of Alberta, a fully prepaid registered letter 
addressed to (insert name of parent or guardian) con- 
taining a true copy of the notice hereto attached and 
now shown to me and marked ‘Exhibit A‘ to this my 
arhidavat. 

"2. That hereto attached and now shown to me and marked 
BE OMieeebs CO) CHS “My vdrtidovitelsc sherecerpt of the 


ENG SONS (co RS BCG e700 iy aoe er Raat ct | for the said registered 
letter. 
BOWO MOU EO Teme, at. O%, wrcuaees 

in the Province of Alberta, 

LIAS Mo ee: COT hae eee : 

FAVED Dy Ud Be ae 
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"A Notary Public, A Commissioner or 
a Justice of the Peace in and for 
the Province of Alberta." 
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APPENDIX E: 


SAMPLES OF DEPARTMENTAL CORRESPONDENCE 

INDICATING THE BUREAUCRATIC MANAGEMENT 

OF MATTERS RELAPEDY TO: THES OPERATION OF 
SCHOORSE Ig iy) 
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Edmonton, May th LoL? 


Sir:- 
We are still without definite information as to 
the operation of your school for the present term, and 
would much appreciate it if you would complete and 
return the enclosed form 13535 if school is now pen, or 
form 136 if school is MOL Open. 

Should you equine assistance in obtaining a. 


teacher, kindly forward also, the enclosed application 


form, duly completed, when we will endeavour to help 


_you to secure a teacher. If you wish to leave the matter 


entirely in our SenGt ac a short period, Sign the 

form of authority (C), and return it with the application. 
Your early reply will greatly facilitate ,the work 

of the Department, in reference to the operation of rural 

schools. 


Your obedient Servant, 


- Registrar. 
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1 beg to advise you that in order to simplify 
the work of roporting to the Vepartmoent regarding,thoe opor~ 
ation of s@hools, we have decided tc discentinus the use cf 
form 128 which we reqired from the secrotary when the school 
was oponed and also form (a) which we asked the teacher to 


send in. 
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